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HOLD IT! 


Oh 


HOLD THE TRUE FRUIT FLAVOR LONGER WITH 


CERELOSE’ 


BRAND DEXTROSE SUGAR 


The quick penetration of CERELOSE 
in your canning syrup captures and 
holds the natural flavor and rich color 
of fruits. 


The greater osmotic pressure provided by Cerelose 
also stabilizes your product’s pre-cooked shape— 
prevents sogginess and ‘“edge-sloughing’’—assures a 
more appetizing appearance. 


Cerelose in proper proportion with other sugars also 
prevents excessive sweetness and masking of true 
fruit flavor—and reduces the cost of your syrup. No 
wonder more and more canners each year are turning 
to Cerelose! 


Write for detailed information. The advice and assist- 
ance of Corn Products technical men are available 
without charge or obligation. Write today. 


1906 - 50th ANNIVERSARY + 1956 
Y CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y.. 
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modern Product Planned Cans.... 


by HEEKIN 







N° matter your product, you will find that Heekin Product Planned 

Cans are the most profitable for you. Heekin's fifty-five years of metal 
packaging experience plus Heekin market research engineers join to- 
gether to give you metal packaging exactly fitting your sales and eco- 
nomical needs. There is no waste . . . no over-sale, Next time call Heekin 
and get the facts about Heekin's Product Planned Cans . . . plain or 


lithographed . . . planned for your product and planned for your profit. 










a 
RODUCT 
PLANNED 





since 190! 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. PLANTS IN OHIO, TENNESSEE & ARKANSAS—SALES OFFICES; CINCINNATI, OHIO; SPRINGDALE, ARKANSAS 
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HOME 
BRAND PCSOWes 


Manufactured by William Barnes, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


—sealed with the 


Crown Vacuum Lug Cap 


Surveys pointed it out. Experience of packers proves — / T ° f fl 
it. Seal your products with the Crown Vacuum Lug Cap ofS - Twist o 
and you’re giving the great majority of women the kind | 
of closure they like best. 


The actual survey results show that 75% of the 
women prefer the screw-type re-seal cap. Step up your ui 
sales with the Crown Vacuum Lug Cap. Get in touch yi 
with your Crown Representative ob 


wy ns 
Ge Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., ‘Ls wN/ A perfect 


MAN) Closure Sales, Baltimore 3, Maryland. b re-seal! 
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Events To Come 


Feb. 7-22. Wisconsin vegetable & 
potato growers meetings. Potato 
growers — Feb. 7, Spooner; Feb. 8, 
Rhinelander; Feb. 9, Antigo; Feb. 14, 
Milwaukee. Vegetables growers — 
Feb. 22, Milwaukee. 


Feb. 8-9. Ohio State Canners 
school. Student Union, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Feb. 12-15. Cooperative Food Dis- 
tributors of America, annual conven- 


tion, Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Feb. 16-17. Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, 48th annual convention, Colo- 
nial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


Feb. 20-24. Seventh Annual Food 
Processors’ Workshop, conducted by 
the University of Maryland in coop- 
eration with the Tri-State Packers’ 
Association, The Institute of Food 
Technologists, and The American 
Society for Quality Control. Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 


Feb. 21-22. lowa-Nebraska Canners, 
annual short course, Memorial Union, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 


March 5. Tennessee Frozen Food 
Association, annual meeting, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. 


March 6. Tennessee-Kentucky Can- 
ners Association, annual meeting, Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis. 


March 15-16. Southwest Research 
Institute, Symposium on Food Phys- 
ics, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 


Front Cover 





“Progress”, the theme of the 1956 Con- 
vention, is well depicted in this picture 
showing the year-by-year progress in 
processing operations and equipment. 
Howard R. Smith, NCA laboratory (left) 
and Nelson Budd, director ef NCA In- 
formation Division had charge of exhibit. 





1. Many of the people who operate the canneries work in 
small towns—to be near the crops they pack. At planting time 
they are available to advise the grower on fertilizers and 
sprays, and even on choice of seeds. Many canners are also 


growers, packing crops from their own fields or orchards. 


5. Peeling, blanching and similar operations are done by 
machines that seem to be almost human. But inspectors’ eyes 
are alert to catch any product deviations from standard. In 
“the season,” the canner snatches only winks of sleep, being 
always on call as crops are speeded into freshly-washed cans. 


PUBLISHED AS A TRIBUTE TO 


CThe Canners Sf Ameria 


2. The canner must estimate the size of crops while they are 
still in the soil. Then he worries, along with the grower, over 
possible blights or storms. While he readies packing machin- 
ery, he studies temperature charts to determine when to ex- 
pect the first picking. Early ripening calls for fast action. 


6. Can lids are seamed on tight, sometimes under vacuum, 
closing at the rate of hundreds per minute. Each can becomes, 
in effect, a miniature pressure cooker. Fast cooking in the 
hermetically-sealed can preserves vitamins, texture and flavor. 
After cooling, cans are labeled, coded and cased for shipment. 


49th annual convention 
The National Canners Association 
—Atlantic City, 
January 19 to 21 
(This advertisement originally 


appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 















Here is the dramatic story of men who bring the nation’s crops to your table all year 


around. Because canners work hard and conscientiously, you benefit by having 
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3. Cans must be ready—not too many, not too few. Since 
warehouse space is limited, the canner relies on a constant 
incoming flow of empty cans. Occasionally, trucks hauling 
away cases of freshly-packed canned foods bring new can 
supplies from a nearby Continental plant on their return trip. 


7. While various crops follow one another through the can- 
nery, the canner is arranging for their distribution. All through 
the year he works with his own and brokers’ salesmen, and 
with the buyers at chain-store offices. So at every season of 
the year you will find good canned foods in plentiful supply! 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
‘ Serving the Canning Lndust Ly Of - Amertcn. 


a wide variety of nutritious foods always readily available wherever you live. 











4. The crops are ripe and ready! As they come into the can- 
nery, they are inspected for color, quality and texture. The 
canner, whose reputation is at stake, watches these inspections 
with close attention. Only perfect fruits and vegetables will 
be worthy of receiving his or his customer’s brand name. 


8. Canners participate in many state, regional, and national 
meetings. They hear industry specialists, college and govern- 
ment scientists, marketing men discuss mutual problems. One 
such meeting at Atlantic City commemorates the 50th Anni- 
versary of the first Federal Food and Drugs Act. 
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Decoware® 
Plastic Bottles 
Steel Containers 
Vynite Tubes 
Bondware® 
Plastic Pipe 


Tin Cans 

Fibre Drums 
Crowns & Cork 
Paper Containers 
Flexible Packaging 
Conolite® 








Why selecting 


a cleaner for 


your costly equipment 


is a major decision 


Few, if any, cleaning jobs are 
as tough as removing ‘*bake- 
ons” from cannery equip- 
ment. Cleaners that may be 
acceptable for general use just 
haven’t got the strength need- 
ed to remove those clinging, 
baked-on deposits. 


But—as cannery executives know- 
“strong” cleaners can cause real 
damage to costly equipment. That’s 
why we say that choosing the cleaner 
for your equipment is not a minor 
decision. 


Can one cleaner provide the 
strength needed for removing 
**hake-ons”’, yet the mildness 
that will protect the canner’s 
investment in equipment? 


Diversey research chemists have 


worked closely with the food indus- 
try through the years to develop just 
such a cleaner. Diversey HEAVY 
DUTY cleaner is the result of this 
long, specialized research. Here are 
facts about HEAVY DUTY you 
should consider in selecting your 
equipment cleaner: 


Assures complete cleaning. Because 
of its powerful penetrating action, 
HEAVY DUTY does a complete job 
of removing grease, casein, other 
stubborn contamination. It leaves 
your equipment bright and_ spar- 
kling, completely free of film. 


Completely safe for equipment. 
HEAVY DUTY is harmless for use 
on iron, copper, stainless steel, nickel 
or monel equipment. 


Longer solution life. HEAVY DUTY 


solutions retain their cleaning power 
so long that many canners pump the 
solution from one tank to another. 
This long-lasting effectiveness means 
better cleaning with less labor, less 
compound. 


Highly soluble. Gives you full 
strength solutions every time, with 
no wasted, unused compound to set- 
tle at the bottom of your tanks. 


Your local D Man will be glad 
to give you a demonstration 
of HEAVY DUTY cleaner in 
your plant. Ask him about 
HEAVY DUTY the next time 
he calls or write: 

Canning Division, The Diversey 
Corporation, 1820 Roscoe St., Chi- 
cago 13, Illinois. Jn Canada, write 
The Diversey (Canada) Corpora- 
tion, Port Credit, Ontario. 
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Typical FMC Steamer preparing fruits and vegetables for 
Gerber's Baby Foods at their Oakland, California plant. 


Makes Short Work of Tough Skins 


It takes an FMC Continuous High Pressure Steamer, 
with automatic heat penetration control, to really 
loosen up the tough ones. Such vegetables as carrots, 
beets and potatoes (certain fruits, too) are quickly 
and uniformly exposed to steam pressures up to 
120 P.S.1.G., which make the job of skin elimina- 
tion easy, fast and thorough. 


Built for various capacity requirements, this ma- 
chine provides a yield of 10% or more over other 
methods of loosening skins. As an example of out- 
put, carrots are processed at 5 or more tons per 
hour under 25 to 30 seconds exposure to steam . 
pressure. In addition, there’s an extremely low waste Improved model boasts many fea- 
factor, there’s no damage to sub-surface nutritional ae aces cane idee 
layers, and continuous operation reduces the man- ret shaft; hard, smooth plate-stock liners; 


power normally required on non-automatic lines. 1%" heavy duty pressure-resisting fire- 
‘ . box side plates. Built to A.S.M.E. code 
Want more information? Just mail the coupon for up to 120 Ibs. pressure. 


today, or call your nearest FMC representative. 
For prompt repty, address office nearest you 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
Canning Machinery Division 


P.O. Box 1120, San Jose 8, Calif. 
103 E. Maple St., Hoopeston, Ill. 


FO o D MAC Mi 3 a - RY (] Please send me a copy of your Bulletin on the 
fme High Pressure Steam Peeler. 
A & D ¢ u E i i C A L co a B 0 R AT Q 0 » [] Have your representative call. 522-3 


Title 

MIAE\ ate yon Canning Machinery Division 
ore i General Sales Offices: 

ano catmica: equipo WESTERN: SAN JOSE, CALIF. + EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILL. sh ie 
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Du Pont’s new non-caloric sweetener 


TRADE-MARK 


CALCIUM CYCLAMATE 


makes dietetic foods 


more delightful! 


Yes, dietetic foods sweetened with ‘‘Cylan” are 
more delightful! That’s because ‘‘Cylan”’ has the 
pleasant, sweet taste your customers like... but 
without the calories. ‘““Cylan” remains stable and 
retains its sweetening through canning, biking, and 
freezing. It’s unaffected by fruit acids, too. 


And, because of modern eating habits, ‘“Cylan”’ 
opens new markets for you. New markets because 
over 20% of our population is overweight. 
These ‘‘weight watchers” are all potential 
customers for your low-calorie products 


sweetened with “‘Cylan.” 


Capitalize on this growing, profit- 
able market! 
e Write Du Pont for free sample 
and informative booklet today. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98. Delaware. 


CYLAN 


TRADE-MARK 


CALCIUM CYCLAMATE 


REG. U. 5. Par. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Something special in color! 


That's what it takes in today’s Battle of the Grocery Shelf. Label color that draws the 


makes her buy. And Muirson’s exclusive 





shopper to your brand makes her want 


“nature-color’’ reproduction is special, because Muirson specializes in just one thing 


labels that sell. Worth investigating. 


because MUIRSON specializes 
This page produced in its entirety by Muirson Label Co. Inc ify) LABELS 


Complete plants in San Jose, Calif., Peoria, Ill, and Meriden, Conn 








ACID 
Acetic 
Acetifi 
Acidit 
Acidit: 
Catsu} 

Cherri 
Lactic 
Lactic 
Musta 
Pickle 
Preser 
otal 


APRICOTS 
Butter 
Canning 
Crushed « 
Defects 
Pinholing 
Pits 
Preserve: 
Syrup ! 

ASPARAG 
Canning 
Types 
Soup, cr 


aVOCAIK 
AG 


AL. 
ALC 
Fe! 
Ger 
Tesi 
ALUM 
Cher: 
Dill | 
Peppe. 
Sour 
Sweet 
l ANALY: 
Apple 
Argol 
Beans, 


BLANCHING 
Apples, stear 
Asparagus 
Carrots 
Cauliflower 
Corn on cob. 
Beans, dry . 
Beans, green 
Figs 
Fruits 
Lima 
Peaches 
Peanuts ... 


CHICKE 
And } 
Ala ki 
Bonele: 
Bouillo 
Broth 
Deviled 
Diced 
Fat 
Fricass: 
Giblets 

Pieces 
Potted 
Roasted 
Sandwic 
Sow 


Prunes... 
Reasons for 
Rhubarb 


MALT 
Sprouts 
Vinega) 

MAPLE 

MARASC 
Alum 
Bleach 
Dyeing 
Flavor 
Sizes 


OILS 


Cotton 


Peanut 
Sesame 


Essentig 
Corn .. 


Mustard 
Oil sepa TARTAR, GRAPE JELLY 


OATS FO TANGERINE MARMALADE.......... ; 


TANKS 
Catsup 
Concrete, pickling 


Cooking, tomato products 
Pickling 


TARTAR SAUCE 
TARTARIC ACID, PRESERVES 


OKRA, C TARRAGON HERB, SALTING 


MARSH OKRA, SC TESTING PEARS 


MAYON OLEO RE: THOUSAND ISLAND DRESSING 
Analy QLIVENA) TIN PLATE» 


NIONS 
ing 


Avs 


TOMA®= 


222 page volume — 8 x 11 inches. New ideal 
size — big enough to lie flat— easier to use, 
easier to read! 


CAMPBELL’S BOOK 


® Canning 
® Pickling 


© Preserving 


Cabba, 
Catsu 
Cata 
Cid 

GC} 


8 
G) 
Gy 
Ma 
Mus 
Musta 
Peanu 
Pomat 
Salad 
Sug 


SULF Juice: 
SUNI  Pinho 
SWE] Sauce B 
SYRL APPLE 
Inve Spra) 
Lem Vineg 
Orange 
Simple 
Vanilla 
Vinegar 


For only $10.00 you can have your per- 
sonal copy of Campbell’s Book on Can- 
ning, Pickling and Preserving! Have this 
one-single, complete source of process- 
ing know-how for your finger tip ref- 
erence. No further computation needed! 
No other sources necessary! 


Charts, tables and formulas are pre- 
pared to be taken directly into the 
quality control laboratory. In preparing 
specialty products, details are presented 
on the type of ingredients used, the 


J 
net ams 


Dressing 
From pul 
Mushroon 
Oyster c 
Tomato 
Walnut 
Walnut, 
CAULIFLC 
Canning 
Pickling 


Tomato pai 
Vegetable s 
CONSOMME 
COOLING 
Method 
Jams and jx 
Peanuts ... 
CORN 
Canning ... 


quantity necessary for a given end vol- 
ume and the necessary operations to 
make the combination of ingredients a 
high quality pack. 


Photographs and diagrams which accom- 
pany the details show latest equipment 
in action. Specific information is avail- 
able for products whether they are 
packed in a metal or glass container, as 
well as recommended fill for various 
container sizes. 


Send your check for $10.00to Vance Publishing Corp., 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


are 


Strained 


~Zil separati . 
MT PEARS VEGETARIAN STYLE BEANS 


PECTIN 
Fruit jam.. 
Fruit jelly. 
Gel 


VINEGAR 
Apple chops 
Black, cause of 
Catsup 
Distilled 
Eels 
Flies 
Fruit 


Salting 
C-ENAME 
CEREALS 
CHARLOC 
CHERRIE 


Bleaching, 


Bleeding 


Candying 


Cremogenize 
Cremogevac 
Flat sours. 
Hominy 
Maine style 


marascnino 


Chili or pim 
Liquor 
Lye peeling 
Pot soup.... 
Salting . 
Sauce 
Stuffed 
Washing ... 
PH CONCENTI 


Garlic 
Generator and tank cleaning 
Grape or wine 











C. U. Harvey 


J. H. Scherer 


Charles U. Harvey has been appointed 
general sales manager of the container 
division of Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York. He 
succeeds John H. Macleod who will con- 
tinue with Gair in the container division 
as sales accounts. 


manager of national 


John H. Scherer has been appointed di- 
vision manager of sales, can division, 
Crown Cork & Seal Company, with head- 


quarters in Philadelphia. 


William E. 
manager of 


Hecht, former advertising 
Corn Products Sales Com- 
pany, has been elected a vice president. 


Gilbert A. Pitman has joined the staff of 
the packaging research and development 
laboratory of Western Waxed Paper Di- 
Crown Zellerbach 


vision, Corporation 


Karl Klomparens has been appointed 
technical director for the Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt Company, St. Clair, Mich. 


George K. Huggins was recently trans 
ferred from the Cleveland office of 
Brockway Glass Company to the St. 
office. Mr. Huggins joined the 
Brockway sales force in 1937 


Louis 


and has 


served in the Cleveland territory since 
1948. 
C. F. Lausten has been appointed gen- 


eral manager of the equipment division 
and R. B. Thompson as general manager 
of the general manufacturing department 
of American Can Company. C. F. Hei- 
berger succeeds Mr. Thompson in_ his 
former post. 


New 


Association, 


York State 
Inc. two new 
active members: A. F. Murch Company, 
Paw Paw, Mich., and Olde Homestead 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Canners & Freezers 


announces 


Company, Inc., 


The Hazel-Atlas 


nounces the 


Glass Company an- 
formation of a_ beverage 
container sales department at its general 
office in Wheeling, W. Va. H. Carman 
Crago, with the 
pany’s sales activity, will manage the 


long associated com- 


department. 


Thomas J. Rice, former district manager 
in the Buffalo, N. Y. office of the Florida 
Citrus Exchange, has division 
manager of Philadelphia. Mr. Rice suc- 
ceeds Robert E. McCann who has retired. 


become 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


fe 


+ 








W. E. Hecht G. A. Pitman 


three 


Merger of manufacturers of rain- 
wear and protective clothing used in 
canning food processing industries—the 


H. M. Sawyer & Son Company of Cam- 
bridge and Watertown, Mass., the J. F. 
Carter Beverly, and the 
\. J. Tower Company, Boston—has been 
Sawyer 
The new organization will be known as 
Sawyer-Tower Company. 


Company ot 


announced by the Company. 


Edward K. 
St. Louis 
the Pennsylvania 


Dietrich has been named 
sales-service representative of 
Salt Manufacturing 
Company's B-K department. He succeeds 
Ben Stonoga who recently became sales 
supervisor of the 


territory 


company’s southwest 


I'wo companies prominent in the canning 
field have been certified as Excellently 
Managed by the American Institute of 
Management. Named are: Campbell Soup 


Company and Swift & Company. 


Donald L. Shirley has been appointed 


Pacific Northwest sales manager for 
Link-Belt Company. Mr. Shirley will 
cover Washington, Oregon, parts of 
Idaho, Montana and Alaska, and will 


continue to make his headquarters at the 
company’s plant in Seattle. 


Lewis E. Nordlinger, general manager of 
Steinharder & Nordlinger, has been 
named chairman of the Food Brokers 
campaign for the 1956 Greater New York 
$3-million appeal of the National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. This is the 
second consecutive year that Mr. Nord- 
linger has chairman of his 
March of 


served as 
trade’s participation in the 


Dimes appeal 


R. C. Stolk, vice president in charge of 
West Coast operations for American Can 
Company and a delegation of company 
officials broke ground January 4 for 
new container manufacturing plant in 
Salem, Ore. 


Hugh C. Laughlin, executive vice presi- 
dent director of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, Inc., has been elected 
a director of Robert Gair Company, Inc. 
Mr. Laughlin replaces William E. Levis, 
a director of Owens-Illinois, who recently 


and a 


resigned from the Gair board. 


John N. Curlett has been elected presi- 
dent of McCormick & Company, Ine., 


Baltimore, spice and flavoring extract 








kK. Klomparens G. H. Huggins 


house Mr 


company since 


Curlett has been with the 


1930 


The Crown Cork & Seal Company has 
consolidated the specialty and 
the crown & closure division of the com- 
pany. The specialty division’s plant at 
St. Louis will operate as a unit of the 
crown & closure division. 


division 


T. G. Warder, formerly superintendent 
of the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company's Po- 
(Calif.) glass container plant, has 
appointed superintendent of the 
company’s newest glass container plant 
now under construction at Plainfield, Ill. 
C. L. Wittlinger, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of the company’s Oakland 
(Calif.) plant, has been named _ superin- 
tendent at 


mona 
be en 


Pomona. 


Silver Skillet Brands, Incorporated an- 
nounces the appointment of Rutledge & 
Lilienfeld, Incorporated, as its advertising 


agency. 


The Fall River Canning Company is ac- 
cepting bids for its 
including land, buildings and machinery 
—located at Cuba City, Wis., and at 
Stoughton, Wis. All bids must be 
mitted to the Fall River Canning Com- 
pany, Fall River, Wis., on or before 
10 a.m., February 15. 


canning factories— 


sub- 


Rejoining Schuckl & Company, Ine. after 
two years absence, Bernard M. Fahay is 
now on the executive sales staff in the 
headquarters office in Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Atlas Canning Company, Inc.; Glendale, 
N. Y., manufacturer of dog and cat foods, 
has changed its corporate name to Lad- 
die Boy Dog Foods, Incorporated. Hy 
Pearlstein, president of Atlas Canning, 
is chairman of the board of the new 
company. 


E. F. Schroeder has been elected vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing of 
Corn Products Refining Company. A. N. 
Mc Farlane has been elected vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager. 


William C. Stolk, president of American 
Can Company, has been reelected as a 
board member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board for a term of one year. 


Roy E. Kelley, controller, Star Kist 
Foods, Incorporated, has been elected 
to membership in the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. 
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EXACT WEIGHT | 
Scales .. . 


Give accurate readings FAST, 
Eliminate Costly Over-weights 


You can speed up production and be more 
sure of accurate weights with EXACT 
WEIGHT Scales. Short lever fall plus the 
action of an adjustable damping device 
bring scale indicator to rest quickly. Frac- 
tional ounce visible indication and _ slant 
tower makes possible quick and accurate 
reading. Day-after-day savings will show up 
in the elimination of over-weights, 


EXACT WEIGHT end-tower models are 
available in a wide range of models to fit 
your needs exactly. They are compact, oc- 
cupy a minimum amount of space, weigh 
accurately even in out-of-level position. 


Mail coupon or write stating your specific 
weighing operation, we'll be glad to send 
complete information on the EXACT 
WEIGHT Seale to fit the job. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


lhxaeh Weliglht 


Better quality control 


Better cost control Seales 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANYYJ 


918 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio : 
In Canada: P. O. Box 179, Station S 
Toronto 18, Ont. | 
Please send full information on Scale Model 213-SL. | 
NAME | 
ADDRESS 

| 
CITY ZONE STATE | 


Washington and You 


Robert Y. Kerr, Washington Editor 


Legislation On 
Chemical Additives 


ighter controls over chemical additives used in food 
i expected to be invoked by the present session of 
Congress, according to both trade and official sources. 

In a speech made last June to the Institute of Food 
Technologists, Commissioner George P. Larrick made this 
statement: “The growing use of chemicals in food is one 
of the most serious problems currently faced by the 
Food & Drug Administration. It is of equal importance 
to food technologists and all others concerned with main- 
taining the purity and safety of our national food supply. 
“The safe chemical additives now used in foods serve 
many valuable purposes that we may say, without 
hesitation, that they are here to stay. The problem is 
to make .sure that all of them, present and future, are 
safe for continuous use and that they serve some useful 
purpose fo justify their addition to the foods that sustain 
the nation. Food chemistry gave us the analytical meth- 
ods which make possible our pure food laws. Without 
methods the law would not be enforceable. But, 
chemistry also produced the preservatives and dyes 
some of them harmful — which, to a large extent, neces- 
sitated the passage of the original Pure Food & Drug 


SO 


these 


Act of 1906.” 
It is well to remember, in considering chemicals in 
foods, that all foods are endowed by nature with in- 


numerable chemicals, some of which, if taken in inordi- 
nate quantities, would be deleterious, and in some cases 
dangerous, to humans. Most people think of vegetables 
and meats as naturally wholesome. But, opium deriva- 
tives and curare, for example, are vegetable products. 
And certain hormones, such as cortin and adrenalin, are 
animal products. All these items are useful in skilled 
hands but not when administered without skill or taken 
in excessive amounts. In fact, a couple of words, “poison- 
ous” and “deleterious,” much used in the field of regu- 
lation, ever since the early days of regulation, are not 
considered to be scientific at all. They are 
as “propaganda words” because the average 
invariably interprets them to mean something 
that opposes human welfare. Attaching them to a food 
product is much like placarding a home with a smallpox 
sign. To mention a few more examples, strychnin, a well- 
known poison, is a highly useful medicine when properly 
prescribed. Likewise, some people possess an allergy to 
aspirin. So far as they are concerned, it might be termed 
deleterious. 

Since the early days of regulation, and until recently, 
the FDA has followed the per se rule in determining 
the purity and safety of foods. Any substance that in 
itself had been determined to be toxic was not permitted 
in foods sold in the markets policed by the Administra- 
tion. It made no difference how small the quantity or 
how and why it got into the food. 

The per se rule was modified in 1938 when Congress 
the law to permit small and carefully con- 
trolled amounts of toxic chemicals in foods if necessary 


now 
regarded 


now 


person 


amended 
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or unavoidable, as in the case of insecticides. Chemists 
now can detect a tenth of a part of DDT in a million 
parts of food — an amount so small that processors couldn't 
extract it and so minute that biochemists agree it is of 


ho danger. 


Miller Amendment 


The Miller Amendment became effective in 1955. It 
deals with pesticides and insecticides, but actually goes 
much further than that in the effect it has upon FDA 
policy. The law. still prohibits the use of unnecessary 
and avoidable poisons. It requires the establishment of 
safe tolerances for certain necessary poisons prior to their 
use on food crops. If this can be done for pesticides, 
why not for other food additives? At this point the his- 
toric per se rule became practically defunct. 

Chemical additives are increasing in numbers and _ in 
complexity. Mr. Larrick mentioned such items as_ stabil- 
izers, preservatives, disinfectants, antioxidents, extenders, 
tenderizers, emulsifiers, growth promoters, fumigants, 
herbicides, defoliants, fungicides, miticides, bleaches, 
sweeteners, conditioners, colors, flavors, ete. 

There are two special difficulties in handling these 
new items. One, of course, is the great number and 
complexity of these chemicals. The other is that the 
biological and biochemical sciences cannot always com- 
pletely provide dependable testing methods. 

Officers of FDA are ready to admit that the old pei 
se rule is no longer workable. Proving that an additive 
is harmful is difficult enough. But, if “harmless amounts” 
of pesticide residues can be determined for food crops 
it will be difficult to outlaw “harmless amounts” of addi- 
tives to improve the attractiveness and shelf-life of proc- 
essed foods. Because of the very nature of its legal 
reason for existing, FDA can't escape its duty of deter- 
mining what is a harmless amount of a toxic additive 
and what additives are dangerous, no matter how small 
the amount. 


Bills Pending 


At this writing there are eight bills pending in Con- 
gress, dealing in various ways with the matter of how 


to make this determination. All, however, would require 


the manufacturer of a new food additive to make ex- 
tensive laboratory tests and other investigations of the 
safety of the chemical and to report findings and results 
to the FDA before marketing it for use in food processing 

Some of the bills provide that if the FDA is not satis- 
fied with the manufacturer’s data the new ingredient 
could still be put on the market subject to the right of 
the FDA to ask for an injunction, after which the matter 
would be settled in court. Then the FDA would neces- 
sarily have to prove that the company had not produced 
adequate evidence to show safety — practically the same 


as proving the ingredient to be harmful. To collect the 


evidence and try such a case might take years. It would 
leave a situation whereby such a product could reach 
the market before its safety was fully determined. 

Chemical manufacturers are not universally in agree- 
ment about this matter. Some think it would be poor 
public relations to be in a position of marketing food 
ingredients, the safety of which had been questioned 
by the FDA. It may be added that when chemical 
manufacturers want appeals to the courts in these mat- 
ters, they are not taking the position that a judge knows 
more about food chemistry than do the FDA chemists. 
As we understand it, they regard these final decisions 
as largely administrative matters — the combining of many 
scientific facts into a conclusion. In going to court they 
are asking for an official review of this administrative 
synthesis of scientific facts. 
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MORE AND MORE 


industry Leaders 
Save With 








I. R. RANCADORE 


President 
SAN JOSE CANNING CO. 
San Jose, Calif. 


A simple dip in Cellu-san has solved the 
problem of excessive box and hamper 
breakage. 1 


Men who purchase hundreds of thou- 
sands of harvesting boxes and hampers 
each year specify Cellu-san treatment — 
because it reduces breakage, cuts repair 
and- replacement costs, controls contami- 
nating mildew and stabilizes tare weights. 

We urge you to write today for the 12 
page illustrated brochure which tells the 
Cellu-san story. 





The first and only water-repellent wood preserva- 
tive developed expressly for the food industry. 


DIVISION OF DARWORTH INC., SIMSBURY 1, CONN. 
Western Sales Office, P. O. 1422, Palo Alto, Calif. 





WEATHERTIGHT HATCH 
AND HATCH COVER 


BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 
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keeps bulk shipments 
CLEAN and DRY 


faster loading and unloading, too, 


mean important time and money savings 





Built by Pullman-Standard, leader in the carbuilding 
field, the PS-2 Covered Hopper Car is standardized for 
maximum service to shipper, consignee and railroad. 

For any dry lading capable of being shipped in bulk 
the PS-2 offers assurance that dirt and weather will be 
excluded. Patented Pullman-Standard circular hatches 
are designed so that driven rain cannot build up against 
the coaming and seep up and under the hatch cover. The 
lip of the coaming is rolled downward as an added 
weather safeguard. The hatch cover makes firm and 
smooth sealing contact with the entire circumference of 
the coaming rim. Special, easy-to-operate latch assem- 
blies hold the covers tightly closed. The properly located 
circular hatches permit rapid loading and unloading with 
hose or wand, while the Pullman-Standard design of hop- 
pers, hopper chutes and hopper doors allows fast unload- 
ing directly into take-away devices. Hopper doors operate 
easily, but close securely and positively, permitting no 
loss through leakage. 

The PS-2 Covered Hopper Car is built with worker 
safety in mind. Hatch cover latch assemblies are located 
well away from the roof edge. Hatch covers hinge so 
that opening and closing are parallel to the length of 
the car: the cover of the open hatch lies on the roof, out 
of the working area. Workmen perform most operations 





for shippers and consignees 


PULLMAN-STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


from the security of the nonslip running board and it is 
unnecessary for men to walk on or over opened hatch 
covers or approach the edge of the roof. 

The PS-2 is now in service in two sizes: two hopper, 
2003 cu. ft. with 8 loading hatches and 4 unloading doors, 
and three hopper, 2893 cu. ft. with 10 loading hatches 
and 6 unloading doors. In either size, every PS-2 is 
built with the precision craftsmanship that has helped 
Pullman-Standard become the leader in the carbuilding 
field. And every PS-2 is thoroughly water tested to make 
certain that it is completely leak proof. 

Standardized freight cars, the PS-1 Box Car, PS-2 Cov- 
ered Hopper, PS-3 Open Hopper and PS-4 all-purpose 
Flat Car, are built only by Pullman-Standard. And stand- 
ardized freight cars are designed, tested and mass pro- 
duced with the precisely engineered craftsmanship that 
has made them outstanding in economy, dependability 
and performance. Shipper, consignee and railroad all 
benefit through specifying Pullman-Standard Standard- 
ized Freight Cars. 

More than 9500 PS-2 Covered Hopper Cars have been 
put into service or ordered by 46 service and shipper- 
conscious railroads. To learn how the PS-2 could handle 
your bulk shipments as it does hundreds of materials, 
write Pullman-Standard. 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, 
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What one man 


have you... 





+ » +» who can establish correct processes? 


. »» who can identify and control 
spoilage bacteria? 


. .. but there is a team of men who can .. . and 
do. If you’re a Canco customer, you’ve probably seen 
them in action! 


O™ MAN would hardly be expected to do all this 


For Canco has concerned itself with the processing 
problems of canners for more than 50 years, and dur- 
ing that time it has been called upon to help solve 
just about every type of problem you can imagine. 


Canco has a name for the particular services illus- 
trated here . Prompt Help in Food-Processing 
Problems. 


As Canco customers know, it is only one of many 
such services, all of which are made possible through 
the teamwork of canners and Canco’s many special- 
ists in all phases of the canning business. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York - Chicago - San Francisco 





. »» who can work out, or change, an operation 


or product formula? 





Among the other services which you will probably 
find helpful are: 


1. Advice on crop production problems 
2. Advice on recipes and consumer preferences 


3. Extensive delivery facilities to meet packing 
schedules 


4. Advice on label information and design 


Canco offers more and better service than any other can 
manufacturer. 
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CANNING e GLASSPACKING e FREEZING 


Convention Report 
| National Canners Association Officers | 


Officers of the National Canners Association, left to right: 1956 president, Wil- 
liam U. Hudson, vice president-research, Gerber Products Company; 1955 presi- 
dent, George B. Morrill, Jr., vice president, Burnham & Morrill Company; vice 
president, A. Edward Brown, vice president-treasurer, Michigan Fruit Canners; 
and Carlos Campbell, continuing in office as executive secretary-treasurer. 


Marketing Progress And Its 
Future Ils Theme Of NCA 
Convention 


Brand Labels, Broker Cooperation At Retail And Wholesale Levels Form 
Major Points Of Studies; Gerber's W. U. Hudson Elected President; A. E. 
Brown, Michigan Fruit Canners, Vice President. Newspaper And 
Magazine Editors Get Inside Look Af Industry; Benson Asks For 

Industry's Cooperation 


ow to assure continued progress City last month. 
o in the industry from a merchan- Experts from all fields — merchan- 
dising and promotion viewpoint serv- dising, advertising, production — field 
ed as the major item on the 1956 men and research men — energetical- 
convention agenda held in Atlantic ly entered into the three-day confer- 
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ences with one objective: progress 
within the industry. 

Problems confronting the small as 
well as large canners and_ processors 
were discussed in detail by panel 
and general meeting groups. Brand 
labels, merchandising programs, re- 
search and quality control all came 
in for extended study as leaders in 
the food industry rolled up their 
sleeves and went to work. Their goal 
of a better industry was highlighted 
by the 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Food & Drug Act. 


New Officers — NCA 
William U. Hudson (Food Packer, 


January 1956, Page 76), vice presi- 
dent nm charge ot research, Gerber 
Products Company, Oakland, Callif.. 
was elected president of the National 
Canners Association for 1956. He suc- 
ceeds George B. Morrill, Jr., Burn- 
ham & Morrill Company, Portland, 
Me. A. Edward Brown, vice presi- 
dent-treasurer, Michigan Fruit Can- 
ners, was chosen to serve as vice 
president of the Association. 

Carlos Campbell, Washington, D. 
C., was continued in office as execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. In addition 
to the officers named, the NCA mem- 
bership elected 23 directors to new 
terms; two to fill unexpired terms. 
The terms of 45 members of the 
board of directors were held over. 

It was announced that the 1957 
convention again will be held in Chi- 
cago. Dates will be published later. 
Discussions relating to the annual 
repetition of the Canning Machinery 
& Supplies exhibit were continued. 
One school of thought proposed that 
the big exhibit be held only every 
other year. The “every year” school, 
however, also had strong arguments 
in favor of the present plan. Final 
decision on the topic will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

Although attendance figures and 
breakdowns were not available at 
this writing, it is understood from 
authoritative sources that the con- 
vention was very well attended with 
the figure reaching upwards of 18,- 
000. Exhibitors, too, declared that 
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Outgoing NCA president, George B. Morrill, Jr., an ardent 
yachtsman, receives a parting gift of navigators compass from 


E. E. Willkie, another past president. 


booth attendance held up well after 


a slow start. Interest was high on 
every street in the huge exhibit hall 
with everyone complimenting the of- 
ficers of the CM&SA on well-planned 
exhibits and an excellent floor plan 
carried out by official street markers. 

Those attending sessions over the 
three-day period heard such out- 
standing speakers as the Hon. Ezra 
T. Benson, secretary of agriculture: 
Dr: X.. ¥. 
George Williams Hooper Foundation 
for Medical Research, University of 
California; the Hon. George P. Lar- 
rick, commissioner of food & drugs 
H. N. Riley, H. J. 
Pittsburgh, member of the Citizens 
Advisory Committee on Food & Drug 
Administration; and George B. Mor 


rill, Jr., retiring president of the NCA. 


Meyer, director emeritus, 


Heinz Company 


MARKETING 
CONFERENCE 

Problems facing small and medium- 
sized canners were a main topic of 
discussion at the well-attended mar- 
keting session. Discussing the require 
ments of this type of canner, Harry 
L. Proctor of Paul Graver & Asso- 
ciates, Chicago, said, “There are not 
hard and fast rules to satisfy the 
medium- 


needs of the small and 


sized canner who wants his own 
brand promoted.” However, he did 
say that there are certain basic fac- 
tors which must prevail to accom- 
plish anything, such as loyalty to the 
broker, and the buyer, who is willing 
to serve as the vehicle of distribution 

He pointed out two ways he felt 
are “tried and true” in merchandis- 
ing canned foods: first, to support 
an item or a group of items by 


heavy advertising and promotional 
expense, as employed by big canners 
to provide 


labeled and 


and processors; second, 


merchandise properly 
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packaged and priced at levels that 
would be assured of consumer ac- 
ceptance. There must also be a wil 
lingness to have merchandise avail- 
able throughout the vear. 

If these two requirements are met, 
maintained the speaker, the broker 
can take over and should meet with 
satisfactory results. 

In further discussion of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Proctor related actual ex 


‘periences of brokers in attacking such 


problems. The concensus of experi- 
ence among those quoted was that 
in most cases the “job can be done” 
but with varving success in different 
locations. One idea all agreed on as 
a “result getter” was voluminous dis- 
plays of private labeled goods such 
as aisle displays, ete. 

Summing up Mr. Proctor’s address, 
he urged all canners in the small and 
medium brackets to carefully analyze 
their own packing possibilities and 
brokers in “the 
market where you feel that you have 
the best 
your operations 


then consult their 
opportunity of expanding 
under your own 
brand.” 

Speaking on the same subject, A. 
J. Becker, vice president, Foote, Cone 
& Belding, pointed out that it ap 
peared as if “the deck was stacked 
against the packer’s label to improve 
substantially 

He advised that the 
medium-sized packer must necessarily 
take a look at his competition — the 


small and 


large chain and national brands — in 
making plans for the future 

It was his contention that it is the 
advertising and promotional endeav- 
ors of the national brands that are 
achieving the patronage of the buy 
ing public for canned goods. This, 
he declared ill continue to keep 
this patronage for their type of prod- 
uct. 


Factors in food marketing that are 


The Hon. Ezra T. Benson congratulates William Rockefeller. 
16, from Phelps, N. Y., winner of the NCA’s Farm Youth 
Program Contest. 


“working against the future prospects 
of the packer’s label” he indicated, 
are the following: 

(1) While canned food consump 
tion has risen since 1935, the per 
centage of the total food market en 
joyed by canned foods is leveling off 

(2) Tremendous sales gains have 
been scored by frozen foods and new 
convenience foods, and these groups 
may be expected to cut further into 
canned food sales. 

(3) New types of foods are claim 
ing more and more display space in 
the supermarket. 

(4) Rapid 
stores and the need for fast-moving, 
profitable lines has placed a premi- 


growth of the chain 


um on high-powered advertising, mer- 
chandising and sales promotion, none 
of which is processed by the packer’s 
label. 

(5) The private, controlled label 
effect, an 
and promoted label, has spurred the 


which is, in advertised 


national brands to new advertising 
and merchandising effort. 

This situation, claimed the adver- 
tising executive, does not necessarils 
mean extinction of the packer’s label, 
but it does place it in a_ position 
where the packer in this category 
will have to sell “on price” for future 
markets. 

Or, another alternative will, pet 
haps, become necessary for the small 
packer if he wants to continue mer- 
chandising his own product. The al 
ternative is for the smaller packers 
to band together in a cooperative 
effort, under a single label, with pro 
duction quotas assigned to each. Mr. 
Becker admitted that this “won't be 
easy” for nevet 
easy, particularly among a group of 
individualists such as are found in 
the canning industry.” This idea, he 
recalled for the audience, was taken 
up in detail at the last Tri-State Pack- 


“cooperatives are 
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New and old officers of CM & SA gather in informal huddle after elections. Left to 
right, John Swift, new vice president; E. N. Funkhouser, retiring president; Cliff Wil- 
son, newly elected president and Dave Lewis, secretary-treasurer. 


ers Association meeting and met with 
more than ordinary favor as a possi 
bility for future progress. 

To canners, in general, attending 
the session Mr. Becker cited the fact 
that other food lines have been 
creeping into the food market at an 
accelerated rate. He declared that 
frozen foods are becoming an ever- 
growing factor of importance in shar- 
ing the consumer’s dollar. “The 
frozen foods,” he said, 
“has more than doubled in the last 
five years — from 2 billion Ib. in 1950 
to an estimated 4.3 billion in 1955. 


volume of 


“The dollar sales increase of fro- 
zen foods last year alone was $225 
million over 1954.” 

In quoting figures to bring home 
his point the Foote, Cone & Belding 
representative revealed that since the 
1947-49 period, per capita consump- 
tion of fresh vegetables has dropped 
five per cent; canned vegetables has 
dropped one per cent; in the same 
years frozen food per capita consump- 
tion increased 103 per cent. And 
he further revealed that the same 
situation prevails among canned and 
frozen fruit juices. 


He concluded this phase of his 
address by telling his audience that 
a recent study of super market space 
allotment in a particular city gave 
29 per cent more floor space to fro- 
zen foods than to all canned goods 
combined and “this is not only a 
local situation but one that is grow- 
ing steadily in the food market.” 
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EDITORIAL PROMOTION 


In following with the theme of 
continuing progress and promotion, 
as urged by all speakers from the 
various rostrums, the NCA’s  secre- 
tary’s office, in conjunction with the 
Association’s Office of Information, 
played hosts to a_ select 
food editors for a day. The editors, 
representing several well known mag- 
azines and 


newspapers, were Con- 





group of 





a full day’s tour of the 
convention halls, meetings and ex- 
hibits. 

The writers were addressed by 
several experts in their lines in the 
food industry, among them Dr. C. H. 
Mahoney, director, Raw Products Re- 
search Bureau of the NCA; Nelson 
H. Budd, director, Information Divi- 
sion, NCA; C. A. Greenleaf, associate 
director, Washington Research Lab- 
oratory, NCA; and Dr. Howard L. 
Stier, director, Division of Statistics, 
NCA. 

The editors were given a_profes- 
sional lecture on the canning industry 
and also on the food machinery indus- 
try in their day’s visit to the annual 
meeting. 

Interest, according to an NCA of- 
ficer, among the visiting journalists 
was high throughout the day which 
was culminated by a dinner that 
same evening. 

Food Packer had the pleasure of 
speaking with several of the visitors 
and was happy to learn that they 
are greatly interested in gaining 
more inside knowledge of the canning 
industry, its problems, its plans and 
its future. This paper believes that 
the idea is one that will prove of 
great value to the industry, its peo- 
ple and its leaders. 


ducted on 


RAW PRODUCTS 


Speaking on “Soil And Water Con- 
Research,” W. W. Pate, 
assistant chief, Soil & Water Conser- 
vation Research Branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, U. S. Department 


servation 


ake 
4 , 


Retailers leading a panel session on canner-retailer relationship are, left to right: 


Gerrit Vander Hooning, Vans Incorporated; W. T. 


Dahl, Dahl’s Food Markets, 


Des Moines, Iowa; W. T. Crawford, Crawford’s Modern Village Stores, El Monto, 
Calif.; and panel moderator Mrs. Marie Kiefer, National Association Retail Grocers. 











New officers and directors of the Forty-Niners are: left to right, bottom row, Bob 
Eirich, Harry Miller, Joe Feeney, Ed Judge. Top row, left to right, Kent Upham, 


Charles Schick, Bill Nighbert. 


of Agriculture, told the canner audi- 
ence that the growing shortage of 
water in some sections is posing prob- 
lems of huge dimensions. 

He briefly reviewed the organiza- 
tion and duties of his department and 
then gave an illustrated lecture, by 
use of slides, to bring out certain 
facets of the division’s studies in wa- 
ter and water supply. 

“Not only are we concerned with 
the quantity of water but we are 
also concerned with quality,” he said. 
“Many know _ that 
there is such a problem as salinity 
of water for irrigation, for example. 
Others know of it, but think it is 
confined to the western United States. 
This study or problem is now one of 
the most important being conducted.” 

He further pointed out that in 
these days of increasing water short- 
ages every effort should be made to 
conserve this resource and told the 
group in attendance that the “farm 
ponds are becoming an ever-increas- 
ing asset on the average farm.” 


people do not 


At the risk of causing alarm, he 
mentioned that irrigation in the East 
has developed a need for interpreta- 
tion of climatic data to serve as a 
guide on the occurrences of drought 
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and how much water may be needed 
in any particular locality at any par- 
ticular time. A study of “drought 
days” in some sections is now being 
made by his division, he stated, and 
information will soon be released or 
will be ready for distribution in the 
not too distant future. 

Water quality also is a very im- 
portant factor in studies being con- 
ducted, according to Mr. Pate. He 
summarized a few instances for his 
listeners where the department and 
its research facilities are now con- 
ducting tests and experiments in zinc 
deficiencies in soil as well as iron 
deficiencies, in some locations. 

In closing his illustrated lecture 
Mr. Pate told his audience that “in 
supplying food to our expanding pop- 
must think not only of 
high yields, but also of nutritionally 
richer crops. To this end he said 
that the Department of Agriculture 
through his bureau, is lending added 
search with a goal of 
food industry by aiding 
the original grower in learning more 
about the ils he tills, and which 
he depends on for sufficient yield to 
satisfy the needs of American citizen- 
those sections of the 
help is needed. 


ulation we 


study and 
aiding the 


ry as well 
world whe 


Vegetable And Fruit Research 

Dr. Frank P. Cullinan, chief, Horti- 
cultural Crops Research, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in speaking 
to the canners on vegetable and fruit 
research, told them that the main 
objective of public service research 
is “to find ways of making horticultur- 
al enterprises pay more dollars pei 
unit of investment.” He stated that 
his department attempted to reach 
this goal for the farmer by finding 
ways for him to get higher yields 
per acre of land and per hour of 
labor. 

Research in horticulture, of _ pri- 
mary interest to canners, is focused 
on: 

(1) Crop improvement through 
breeding to develop high quality 
disease-resistant or  disease-tolerant 
varieties. 

(2) Disease control by 
or biological methods. 

(3) Nematode research. 

(4) Introduction of new plants. 
varieties and species that may con- 


chemical 


tain genes for disease resistance and 
that can be utilized for 
programs. 

He indicated that his department 


breeding 


had studies now in progress on the 
better development and growth po- 
tentials of sweet corn, lima beans, 
green beans, spinach, onions, toma- 
toes, sweet potatoes, melons and 
fruits in general. 

He predicted that teamwork be- 
tween various public research insti- 
tutions and industry should provide 
more new chemicals, antibiotics, o1 
additional techniques that should re- 
sult in further accomplishments for 
the benefit of 


food industry in general. 


agriculture and_ the 


Farm Equipment Research 
Serving as spokesman for the Ag- 
ricultural Engineering Research 
branch of the DA, E. G. McKibben, 
chief of the research forces, informed 
the group that “although more re- 
search is needed on the problems of 
farm equipment and mechanical 
methods than both public agencies 
and private industries can do in the 
foreseeable future, there is no justi- 
fication for use of publicly appropri- 
ated funds to finance research which 
can and will be done by private 
industry promptly, adequately, and 
in anticipation of the farmer’s needs.” 
He added that the only exceptions 
to this philosophy would be in in- 
stances of “national defense” or in 
cases where the research would be 
conducted on minor problems which 
would be 
the private manufacturer to pursue 


economically unsound for 
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Bob Sindall (left) and Al Staley (right) receive gifts in thanks 
for their services to the CM & SA as directors from E. N 
Funkhouser. 


because of small returns on the prod- 
uct being studied. 

The Raw Products group was in- 
terested to learn that the department, 
headed by Mr. McKibben, has con- 
ducted and is now conducting, re- 
search on machines of interest to the 
tillage, 
planting, fertilizer application, weed 
control equipment, spraying and dust- 
ing equipment and fruit harvest han- 
dling. 


CANNING PROBLEMS 
CONFERENCE 

Those attending the Canning Prob- 
lems Conference heard several out- 
standing speakers deal with various 
topics in the field. Dr. Henry Hass, 
Sugar Research Foundation treated 
the subject of “Sugar Research for 
Canners”; the subject of “Syrups and 
Syruping Operations” was discussed 
by Lionel W. Richards, Sacramento, 
Calif. D. G. White addressed the 
audience on “Factors Affecting Syrup 
Discoloration.” The subject of “Fun- 
damentals of Temperature Measur- 
ing Systems” was handled by A. G. 
Koenig, Weston Electrical Equipment 
Company. “Syruping Operations in 
the Cannery” was the theme of the 
talk given by D. S. Brownlee, Con- 
tinental Can. John E. Barber, Taylor 
Instrument Company chose as_ his 
topic, “Application of Systems to 
Process Variables.” A practical “shop” 
talk was delivered by C. L. Fisher 
Illinois Canning Company, on “Instru- 
mentation for a Dry Bean Line.” Dr. 
Wilbur Gould, associate professor, 
Ohio State University and quality 
control editor of Food Packer gave 
a constructive and highly interesting 
insight into “Instruments for Control 
of Product Quality.” 

The information offered by all 
speakers was accepted by the audi- 


canning industry, such as 
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ence as a series of stepping stones to 
further progress within the industry. 


For example, Dr. Hass related the 
results of a test survey conducted at 
the California State Fair in 1954 and 
1955 to determine the preference 
rating of dessert quality of three 
samples of cling peaches to groups of 
All partici 
preferred the 45 
deg. Brix pack to the 35 deg. All 
preferred the 55 deg. Brix to the 45 


all ages and both sexes. 
pants, he claimed, 


deg., showing that there is a signifi- 
cant preference for peaches packed 
in syrup of the highest density. 

LE. W. 


touched on problems faced by the 


tichards, in his discussion 


canner 1n the economical use ot Suga! 
in his operations. He emphasized use 
of methods for determining the actu- 
al use of sugar by item, case, size 
and type of syrup and warned the 
canners that only by obtaining this 
sort of knowledge can he determine 
the sugar costs per case for any given 
item. 

Results — of dealing 
with the effect of pH on discolora- 
tion, effect of composition of water 
on discoloration, comparison of vari- 


experiments 


ous tvpes of corm syrups and sucTroso 
and the effect of syrup concentra- 
tion. commented D. G. White, indi- 
cate that of the factors investigated. 
pH is the most important and _ that 
the prolonged heating of any syrup 
at high pH will cause discoloration 
and should be avoided. Discoloration 
is more pronounced in hard water 
than soft, and in heavier syrups than 
in light, he informed his listeners. 
Dr. Wilbur A. Gould, in advocat- 
ing instruments for quality control, 
told his audience that the quality of 
canned products is a result of intelli- 
gent and effective control of (1) raw 
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products, (2) production and_proc- 





Joe Feeney, retiring president of the Forty-Niners, awards Dr. 
L. G. MacDowell annual award in form of a plaque as Forty- 
Niner Man-of-Year. 


essing practices, and (3) packing 
standards. He 
said, “Effective use of instruments to 
evaluate product quality objectively 
makes for greater uniformitv and 


standardization of the 


according to given 


degrees of 
quality for any given product packed 
under any given label. The Quality 
Control Department 
‘nerve center’ for the control of prod- 
uct quality.” 


serves as a 


[ypewritten copies of each speak- 
ers talk can be obtained from the 
National Canners 
quarters. 


GENERAL SESSION 


Highlighting the general session of 


Association head- 


the annual meeting of the nation’s 
canners was the address delivered 
by the Hon. Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture. 

America’s top agricultural adminis- 
trator introduced his subject by stat- 
ing that “it is vital for all parts of 
agriculture and all parts of the food 
industry to work together in produc- 
ing and making readily available ade- 
quate supplies of food and fiber for 
health, vigor and well-being of all 
With this he compli- 
mented the canning industry by say- 


our people”. 


ing, “I salute the canning industry 
for its role in helping to make avail- 
able to the American people hun- 
dreds of varieties of canned food — 
food that increases materially the nu- 
tritive level of the average diet — 
and at the same time increases the 
market for our farm products.” 

He stressed the fact that the “long- 
term” need for agriculture is markets 
and went on to reveal that last year 
government investments in farm sur- 
pluses hit an all-time high, stating 
that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion had an investment of $8.2 billion 
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Dr. C. H. Mahoney 


in price supported commodities which 
run up charges 
“about $1 million per day.” 

“Research projects,” he declared 
“are currently underway to help to 
expand markets. At the close of the 
past fiscal year our agricultural mar- 
keting service was conducting market 
research on some 350 projects. A 
whole studies has been 
underway for several years on the 
marketing of fruits and vegetables.” 
The program, he explained, “seeks 
first to locate and evaluate the rea- 
sons for plant inefficiencies; and sec- 


storage alone of 


series of 


ond, to develop economic models as 
a basis for testing the efficiency of 
specific plant operations and _ elimi- 
nate bottle necks that result from 
ineffective use of labor and materials 

The foremost problem facing the 
nation today, according to Mr. Ben- 
son, is to free the farm economy from 
the production distortions that had 
their roots in wartime needs. He 
dwelled on the fact that 
incentives were continued too long 


wartime 


and that because of this error means 
must be provided to cut down sur- 
This, he 


done by widening markets, balancing 


pluses. propose 2. can be 
production and increasing farm_ in- 
comes. 

He urged that 
tween the government and industry 
in agricultural research be increased 
and extended, saying, “By joint coun- 
sel and efforts present 
can be made better.” 

The secretary of agriculture con- 
cluded his address with a challenge: 
“Industry 
research. I wonder, therefore, if  pri- 


cooperation be- 


cooperation 


has a big stake in basic 


vate industries cannot do more than 
they are now doing to support basic 
research through grants to universi- 
ties. Many corporations already are 
following this policy. I challenge you, 
and industry in general, to create 
more basic research. We need it for 
many reasons. It is the foundation 
upon which advances in applied re- 
search are built. 
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Dr. K. F. Meyer 


H. N. Riley 


= challenge you, also, to step up 
the tempo of marketing research to 
help move agricultural products into 
use. Your industry —the entire food 
processing industry —has a_ tremen- 
dous stake in solving this problem. 
\ progressive processing industry is 
vital to American agriculture, and a 
sound agriculture is no less essential 
to processors. It is my conviction that 
our very freedom is involved in meet- 
ing this challenge of the surplus.” 


ELECTIONS 

In addition to the newly elected 
panel of officers to serve the National 
Canners Association, other affiliated 


Atlantic City 
selected officers for the ensuing veai 


groups, In meeting at 


Dr. Howard L. Stier 


George P. Larrick 


Old Guard Election 


New officers of the Old 
Society to serve in 1956 are: — Harry 
Miller, president, Burt Machinery 
Company; Herb Barnes, first vice pres 


Guard 


ident, Kaysville Canning Company 
S. B. Cutright, second vice president 
Iinois Canning Company. John Din 
gee, Can Manufacturers — Institute, 
again was appointed to the office of 


secretary-treasurer. 
Young Guard Elects 


Ed Raley, Raley Brothers, Atlanta, 
was elected to the presidency of the 


Young Guard Society. C. J. Tempas 


Continued on page 47 


Dave Nay (right), newly elected president of the Forty-Niners, presents Joe Feeney 
(left), retiring president, with a gift of crystalware. Frank Langsenkamp witnesses 


presentation 
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Walter H. Burns, Sr., Pittsburgh (left), is congratulated on his i our of the newly elected officers of the National Food Brokers 
election as 1956 chairman of the National Food Brokers Asso- Association. Reading left to right is Walter H. Burns. Sr.. Wal- 
ciation by his predecessor, Truman Graves of Seattle. Looking ter H. Burns Company, Inc., national chairman: W. Sloan 
cn is Watson Rogers, NFBA president, Washington. Mr. Burns \NicCrea, Earl V. Wilson & Company, second vice chairman: 
is with Walter H. Burns Company, Inc., Pittsburgh. Mr. Graves Roy W. Madden, R. W. Madden Company, member-at-large 
is with Graves-Chambers Company, Seattle. on the executive committee; and Arthur G. Curren, Jr. 


high pressure them. In- 


Brokers Convention «+ « « « vered sales pitch 
‘ reter the fra conference b 

E d 8 k ! - \ nt tl \ facies we 
oOo ro ers uture, ; just want it for todav. We 


" » bye ult on a firm founda 
f tion | long-lasting relationship. 

One Of Expansion We fy to male ils taee ee 

principals.” 


the | cislative picture, 


Economics In Operating Costs, Beffer Broker Performance, Clienf-Broker © \Iv. Rogers said he felt that the drive 
Cooperation — All Add Up To Success Ee eee 


Discrimination Aet 


at progress in the past 


raised last month for “the mar food brokers in the vears ahead? and s the hairman of the National 
| 


T he nation’s food industry was business that should be available to eu taunch supporter of this Act, 


velous job it has done in cutting 2) Are we prepared to meet i nuincil for the Preservation of the 
costs of operations.” Watson Rogers, expansion?” binson-Patman Act 
president of the National Food Bro- Reterring to a recent report on inv peo] in the food industry 
kers Association, told the 52nd an the overwhelming per cent of lver | ( vakened in recent months. 
nual convention meeting of his tised products that are less th ealizing finally that this is not just 
Association in Atlantic City that the vears old, he emphasized the need od brokers’ fight but a real cru- 
food industry deserved great credit of manufacturers to maintain strong ( yr tre lous significance to 
for its accomplishments. sales effort at all levels of distrib tire food industry. Though you 
The food broker leader said that tion. “Regardless of how well vou vour friends can take a lot of 
although margins were smaller than have vour line established in) you redit for tl reawakening, vou can't 
ever, the food industry has made ad- market, you can't assume the job is teu ull oO he credit. Much of. it 
ditional progress at manufacturer and done: you must fight continuously to should ge » the enemies of the Act 
distributor levels to provide — the build business in order to hold wl ho have over hed themselves. 
consumer with the convenience de vou have now. Even though th I teel t vecause of the attacks 
manded in the form of so many products are in all the wholesal 1 n th ' ybinson-Patman Act 
ready to-serve foods He said the lets and chain W irehouses prim pill 1 tra I iends than evel 
food broker segment of the food in must remember that competit ( CO} hi food industry 
dustry helped to make. this progress working continuously to get their ! 1 to realize 
possible It added services and pel } ct s in the warehouses } condition would exist 
formed functions that other segments inn \ w product ( | ere repealed. Some _ of 
of the industry formerly performed, others are eliminated. e said that ho had never given it much 
he declared. continuous food broker sales itis On { | iy ( iddenly realized the 
Looking ahead to the future the wholesale and chain buvers are es dangers presented by some 
NFBA_ president predicted that “we ential even though they a har of the pi t trends in the food 
are on the threshold of the greatest dling the products regularly { hout the Robinson-Pat- 
expansion of the use of food brokers’ warned of the danger of over-cmpha \ct it would mean disaster, not 
services in the history of the food sizing the importance of retail met for a large segment of our food 
industry.” Mr. Rogers posed two tests chandising work at the expense ( ribution vstem but for many of 
that food brokers had to meet if (ier functions r processors and principals as well.” 
they wanted to share in the growth Discussing NFBA’s work with man . ee 
of the industry. “You must ask your- icturers, the food broker preside: Operating Principles 
self these questions: 1) Will our wd NFBA members, “In our. talks Fhree basic suggestions for opera- 
present performance attract new with prospective principals, we Continued page 32) 
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At the instant 
of decision... 


Actually...when that deciding hand reaches 
out toward the shelf...isn’t it the memory of 
past performance that most often decides the 
shopper’s choice? 


In all the discussion of the influence a packag 
exert on the shopper, one solid fact always ret 
[he greatest influence on the shopper's cho 
stull found in her recollection of past experie) 
When it’s all said and done, the package a sh¢ 
selects from the food store shelf is most likely t 


tly } [, ? j / I, »f / , 
Ae ONE WACH HAS CarHhed Her Col (CIICE, 


Why, then, does that all-powerful shopping 


reach out billions of times a year to choose 
packages with Vapor-Vacuum seals? 

Well, in the simplest possible terms, it’s because | 
products under Vapor-Vacuum seals have consist- 
ently given her satisfaction. Their quality has been 
Their flavor and freshness haven't varied. So 
She has faith in them. She 


good 
she likes these products 


buys them over and over 


The effect of the closure 


The relation between Vapor-Vacuum sealing and 
quality is, of course, one of the foundation facts of 


the glass packing picture. This relation is deeply 


imbedded in the consciousness of shoppers. 
For some years, now, 


During this 


Take pi Ales, for « vample. 
pickle sales have been climbing fast. 
period of increasing sales more and more pickles have 
heen packed under Vapor-Vacuum seals. 

It is true that the striking increase in Vapor-Vac- 
uum’s percentage of the pickle pack must be credited, 
first of all, 
cap gives the pickle packer. But manufacturing 
s don’t tell the whole story, by any means 


to the manufacturing advantages this 


advantage 
Glass + Vapor-Vacuum = Quality 

In the consumer’s mind, the freshness, crispness 
and all-around quality of the pickles has automat 
cally become associated with the type of packags 
they come in—the Vapor-Vacuwm protected package 
with the prv-off cap. 

Shoppers buy what they have faith in! 

That’s why, in recent years, shoppers’ hands have 
reached out billions of times to choose pickle pack- 


ages with Vapor-bacuum caps. 


‘VAPOR-VACUUM 
Sealand Ke Seal 


“VAPOR - VACUUM" SE 
OO scan FRESHINES 





Why has 

the shopper’s hand 
reached out 

hillions of times 

for pickles 

capped with 
Vapor-Vacuum Seals? 
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Arthur T. More~i, James Parsons, Thomas 
Cairns, F. R. Olivan, James H. Malone: 
and Louis J. Rouleau of Economic Ma- 
chinery Company. 





William B. Durant, right, William B. Un- 
derwood Company, oldest canning com- 
pany in the country, shows T. E. Alwyn, 
American Can Company, how can mak- 
ing was done in the early 1900's. 





George Arbuckle, Canada Packers; and 
George Beecher, Woodruff Seed Com- 
pany, shown at the Woodruff booth. 


Food Packer’s ... 


Se Picture Tour Of 1956 
HL P. Cannon & Son: and WW Mor Convention Exhibits 
—r~ rips) ur And Personalities 















New Machinery, New People, Old Friends Present 
i ) ' Gala Occasion In Atlantic City. Business And 


informal Festivities Make Huge Exhibit Success. 


E. W. Giambanco, Giambanco Wine 
Vinegar; Jim Mec Farlane, Sam Bowman, 


Ken Hay, all of Ball Brothers. 





John Gillett, general manager, Berlin- O. E. Lowell, Angelus San- 







Mrs. Harry Kraft, Mt. Olive Pickle Com- Chapman, points out fine points of B-C itary Can Machine, stops by 
pany; Sam Edwards, Owens-Illinois; and brush washer to Forest Sweeney, Link Food Packer booth for a 
Harry Kraft, Mt. Olive Pickle Company. Belt. look at latest issue. 
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Dave S. Marth and W. M. Parry of W. F. 
& John Barnes Company; and A. Willard 
Hall and Earl F. Ritter of The Glidden 
Company. 


Carl Dilatush, Armstrong Cork Company; 
O. H. Altshuler, Albro Packing Company; 
and Bob Ulmer of Armstrong. 


ee 
aoe op tot st 2? 


Frank Filliben, Du Pont “Cel-O-Seal”; 
and H. W. Faulkner, The Sugarine Com- 
pany. 
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W. M. Parry and Tom Conley of W. F. 
& John Barnes Company, Rockford, IIL, 
at Barnes display. 


W. J. Nighbert of Link Belt Company; 
and E. C. Faber, Proctor & Gamble. 


At the A. K. Robins booth: William J. 
Kiefer of John W. Taylor Packing Com- 
pany; Pinky Langrall of J. Langrall & 
Brothers; and Bob Sindall, A. K. Robins 
Company. 


Larry Corbett, Nor- 
thrup King Seeds, in- 
spects NK exhibits 
with Pete Walker and 
Harry Dougherty, also 
of Northrup King. 


At the Crown Can Company booth: H. C. 
Tull and J. H. Scherer of Crown; James 
H. Warner of Harrison & Jarvoe; S. 
Connors of Crown; Harvey J. Jarvoe of 
Harrison 


ME BOE % 
ee nes 
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The 1956 officers of the Young Guard 
are, left to right, Herb Shek, secretary- 
treasurer; C. J. Tempas, first vice presi- 
dent; Ed Raley, president; Bob Eirich, 
outgoing president; George Horsley, sec- 
ond vice president. 


Charles Templeton and S. B. Lindley of 
F. H. Langsenkamp Company; George O. 
Myers, Comstock Foods, Incorporated; 
and Frank Langsenkamp, president of 
Langsenkamp Company. 


At the Hazel-Atlas Glass Company booth, 
J. H. Majesky, J. M. Duncan and Allan 
Ketzell of Hazel Atlas; H. W. Faulkner 
of The Sugarine Co.; and P. C. Majesky, 
Hazel Atlas. 


WN tk Pe 
ier 7 
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In Associated Seed Both. F. L. Winter 
and A. Bryan Clarke, Asgrow; Trygve 
Holme, Seabrook Farms; and Al Gallino, 
Asgrow. 


Bill Long, Mac Jones and Bill House of 
Owens-Illinois Glass; Clayton Smith, Lyn- 


donville Canning Company, shown in 


ee 
f 


O-I booth. 


*,. 


Ned Banton and G. R. Eggleston, Ferry- 
Morse Seed; J. M. Huffington of Con- 
tinental Can; and G. O. Johnson of 


Ferry-Morse. 
SALI 4 |! 


Selb fox hie F 


In International Salt Company booth: 
Albert J. Hulsebosch. Elliott Aydelott, 
Wallace E. Ryon and H. Reith, all of 
International. 
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At Continental Can Company exhibit: 
W. H. Dietrich of Continental; Ray Ma- 
naugh, Morgan Packing Company; E. J. 
Hauber, Continental; William T. Cre 
mer, New Vienna Packing Company. 


Daniel Pearlstein; I. L. Holtz and Jess T. 
Shipley of National Can; Neal M. Oechs- 
ler of W. L. Wheatley Company; John 
S. Morrison, vice president in charge of 
sales, National Can. 


Burt K. Todd of Jeannette Glass Com- 
pany; Al Beltz and Paul Morrow, Brock- 
way Glass; and J. F. Kanagy of C. H. 
Musselman Company, at the Brockway 
Glass display. 


A. E. Brown, H. P. Schultz, P. N. Sweet- 
men, Manitowoc Engineering. 


At Chisholm-Ryder demonstration: CR’s 
Bert Brewer and Bill Hughes; and Allen 
J. Weeman, Shawano Canning Company. 


In Corn Products Sales Company booth: 
H. H. Shockey of National Fruit Prod- 
ucts Company; J. M. Krno, R. F. Cohee 
and E. W. Schmitt, Corn Products; and 
George A. Phillips, George Phillips & 
Son. 


DARWORTH INCORPORATED 


From Darworth, Incorporated, Cellu-San 
Division: Charles D. Hudson; Daniel F. 
O’Brien, West Coast sales manager; Fred 
Houghton, general manager; and Robert 
Goodney. 


Wm. Risch, Anchor Hocking; T. E. 
Wheedleton, Price Brothers Litho; C. C. 
Faulkner, A. N. Faulkner Company; 
F. L. Smith and J. H. Gilluley, Anchor 
Hocking. 
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W. Kenneth Barnes, Barnes Canning 
Company; Ken Martin, Stange Company; 
R. H. Toms, Thornton Canning; V. Van 
Duzer and C. A. Wood, both of Stange 
Company. 


Richard Hamachek and Harry H. How- 
eth, Hamachek Machine Company; J. E. 
Culver and J. W. Eckhardt of H. D. 
Cannon & Son, Bridgeville, Del. 


R. P. White of White Cap Company; 
Sam Chappell, Sr. and Jr. of The Bama 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.; and Bob 
Norcott and Joe Pacilio of White Cap 


In Metro Glass Company booth: Harold 
Gallagher and Frank W. Considine of 
Metro; Raphael Gross, Gross Padow Cor- 
poration; Jerry Moore and W. R. Gouv- 
eia, both of Metro. 
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ii ft me ae | 
MACHINE Co. 
LABELERS & PACKERS 


Baltimore 2-mMd. 


J. L. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Compa- 
ny; Ross Carr of Cherry Growers, In- 
corporated; Harry Miller and Sterling J. 
Groudel of Burt Machine. 


Jule Bauer, Hap Rogers, Matt Puelan all 
of Dodge & Olcott; O. F. Jones, Jones 
Brothers Canning Company; and L. E. 
Pence, Tatum Canning Company. 


In Food Machinery & Chemical Corpora- 
tion booth: Hal Link, FMC sales man- 
ager; L. N. Kloppman, H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany; Frank J. Fay and C. K. Wilson of 
FMC, 


Charles Copeland of Scott Viner Com- 
pany; W. C. Vick and D. Williams of 
Canadian Canners Limited; and W. D. 
Chisholm of Chisholm Sales & Engineer- 
ing Company. 


J. Elliott Warner, president, Canners Ex- 
change; John P. Tapbox, F. H. Snow 
Canning Company; N. H. Tobey, Bob 
Ludwig, Nat Barnard and Joe Feeney 
of Canners Exchange. 


| 
| 


EME? 


Art Kern and Robert Homquist of Griffith 
Laboratories; Allen Benz, Buitoni Foods; 
F. W. Griffith, president, Griffith; Victor 
Woodcroft. 


: a 


Jerome and W. J. Macke, Putnam Coun- 
ty Canning Company; and E. J. Nolan, 
Norman Spain, Roy A. Barton and Charles 
L. Heekin, all of Heekin Can Company. 


C. W. Schornstheimer, Dayton Ogden, 
Suydam Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company; W. T. Wrightson, F. H. 
Wrightson and Clifford Horney, all of 
C. T. Wrightson & Son; and Karl Klom- 
parens of Diamond-Crystal. 








Truman Graves (left), retiring National Food Brokers Association national chairman, 
receives a special award from his fellow Seattle brokers. Mr. Graves is with the 
Graves-Chambers Company, Seattle. Making the presentation is George A. Jensen, 
George A. Jensen Company, Seattle. The occasion was the 52nd annual convention 
of the NFBA held in Atlantic City. 


tions in the canned foods field were 
outlined to members of the NFBA 
by Harry L. Proctor, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Canned Foods Committee. 
These were discussed as follows: 
“First, it is suggested that there al- 
ways be a loyal and sympathetic 
understanding between the food bro- 
ker and the canners he represents. 
“Second, the broker must avoid 
any possibility or suggestion of prac- 
tices which might bring censure on 
himself or the NFBA. Thus, there 
seems to be a growing tendency for 
some private-label buyers to demand 
payment from packers for promoting 
private labels. In most cases, such 
payments cannot be offered to all 
buyers on an equal basis. Therefore, 
it is not only bad business, but it is 
not in conformity with legal regula- 
tions as advocated by the Association. 
“Third, we would like to suggest 
some ideas to help additional can- 
ners promote the sale of packers’ 
brands of non-advertised products. 
There is no ‘pat formula’ for the so- 
lution of this problem. But based on 
varied experiences these ideas may 
be helpful. To start with, the broker 
must be convinced that he has pos- 
sibilities for sale among his distribu- 
tors of canned foods under the 
packers’ brands. Also, the canner him- 
self must be sold on the possibilities 
of such a project and the necessary 
requirement for it. Loyalty is the 
keystone of this idea. 
“The broker must sell the maxi- 
mum number of his mass-marketing 
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distributors the idea that he has a 
practical and profitable merchandis- 
ing proposition on ‘brands’ that will 
be available every day in the year. 
The merchandise must be of desir- 
able and uniform quality at prices 
that have recognized saleability. 
Packages must be properly labelled 
with as much ‘attention-arresting’ 
appeal as competitive advertised 
brands. The broker must be ready 
to furnish the imagination, persistence 
and tact to fill all the sales require- 
ments.” 


Tax Resolution 


The NFBA went on record to elim- 
inate present tax descriminations 
against self-employed people who 
desire to establish pension programs. 
Members of the Association asked 
for passage of bills H. R. 9 and 10 
which would amend the tax laws. 

These bills; which are now pend- 
ing before Congress have been ap- 
proved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee for inclusion in the 
Omnibus tax bill. The food brokers’ 
resolution stated that these _ bills 
would remove the present tax dis- 
crimination against self-employed tax- 
payers. “By thus mitigating the 
burdensome effect of present tax 
laws on proprietor and partner indi- 
viduals it would represent a measure 
of improvement of small-business op- 
portunity and incentive. It would 
give those people who desire to do 
so tax savings inducement to set up 
a retirement program.” 


TTI in: wrbtemasialley\ ccm 


Explaining the need for such leg- 
islation the resolution said, “The 
problem of providing for adequate 
retirement in our old age is a univer- 
sal one. But through a present dis- 
crimination in our tax laws the 
solution of this problem is not equal- 
ly available to all. Employed persons 
can be covered by pension programs 
for which the contributions are not 
currently taxable income. On_ the 
other hand, self-employed persons, 
who are generally proprietors or part 
ners of independent enterprises, can- 
not make such provisions for their 
retirement. This is clearly unfair and 
discriminatory.” 


Merchandising Committee 


The selection and training of sales- 
men continue to gain new importance 
in the food broker’s operations, ac- 
cording to a report of the NFBA Mer- 
chandising Committee. Excerpts of 
the report were presented to the con 
vention by the chairman of the Mer- 
chandising Committee, Richard H. 
Luth, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Said Mr. Luth, “As the size of the 
food broker’s staff grows there is a 
greater need for a well-managed or- 
ganization. The salesman must be 
well-trained and properly supervised. 
There must be orderly scheduling so 
that he knows where he has to be 
and when. He must know what he 
has to do when he gets there. Be- 
cause there is a period of six months- 
to-a-year before the salesman can be 
considered properly trained and at 
the point where he is really produc- 
tive, careful selection is important.” 

The Committee recommended that 
food manufacturers give food brokers 
adequate notice of promotions, so 
that they might intelligently set up 
a plan of presentation to the trade. 

According to the report, adequate 
territory coverage continues to be 
one of the basic responsibilities of 
the food broker. “This includes the 
importance of honesty in his prom- 
ises of such coverage for established 
accounts, honesty in his solicitation 
of new business, and complete and 
thorough performance within that en 
tire territory. 

“Information is one of the most 
important items in a food broker's 
operations. He needs adequate infor- 
mation from his principal . . . and 
equally important is his responsibility 
to keep his principals informed.” 

According to the Committee, bet- 
ter performance is the “individual 
goal of each member of NFBA — it 
is the collective goal of the Asso- 
ciation.” 

Membership records continue to 
be broken in the NFBA. Truman 

(Continued page 34) 
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Graves, NFBA national chairman, an- 
nounced that the growth trend of 
the Association has continued on a 
“sound and steady” basis. He report- 
ed that the Association’s membership 
was 1820 at the close of 1955. Net 
gain for the year exceeded the net 
gain achieved during the preceding 
year. 

Discussing the development goals 
set by different segments of the food 
industry, Mr. Graves stated, “Prog- 
ress is a continuing process; it does 
not happen suddenly. It is recognized 
that no single segment of the grocery 
industry is going to completely ac- 
complish its goals overnight. But the 
grocery industry growth and devel- 
opment into an even more efficient 
and active servant of the American 
people will take place and it will 
happen at all levels. Members of 
NFBA, with their fine background 
of accomplishments cannot afford to 
be last in such a program —and | 
know I can say they will not be last. 
Judging from the achievements be- 
ing made right now by so many of 
you, I think it is safe to say that once 
again, food brokers will be right un 
there among the leaders.” 


Promotion In High Gear 


The canned foods promotion pro 
gram of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation is now in high gear, according 
to E. A. Mever of Richmond-Chase 
Company, who spoke on “Canned 
Food Sales Today” before the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association meet 
ing. 

The speaker said that the effect 
of the NCA promotion program “on 
the sales of canned foods can be seen 
in many areas. One of the best op- 
portunities for the promotion of 
canned foods by brokers is their tie 
in with the editorial material and 
feature articles about canned foods 
which periodically appear in national 
magazines. 


“The editorial support and articles 
in these national magazines is a very 
important part of the prestige pro 
gram for canned foods. Each of these 
has provided an excellent opportu- 


nity for promoting canned foods 
Many of these articles have been 
well-illustrated in color and they con- 
tain many excellent recipes and facts 
about canned foods.” 

Included in the other activities of 
the continuing consumer relations pro- 
gram he listed for the food brokers 
was the color movie entitled “The 
Three Squares.” “This film will re- 
ceive wide usage on TV, in service 
groups, clubs and 
other similar organizations.” 

Other parts of the program out- 


women’s many 


lined by Mr. Meyer were a national 
conference for food editors, the food 
industry operations committee, retail 
surveys, merchandising panels and 
bulletins, marketing research, public- 
itv in the trade press, monthly trade 
information bulletins, and a canned 
foods handling cost study. 

Future plans for the program in- 
clude “plans for producing merchan- 
dising aids in the form of short films 
dealing with the promotion and sell- 
ing of canned foods.” 

Suppression of industry brands in 
favor of a chain's own label may hurt 
frezen food sales, it was indicated 
by Ed Williams, publisher of Quick 
Frozen Foods Magazine, in an ad- 
dress to the convention session of the 
National Food Brokers Association. 


E. W. Meyer, Richmond-Chase Company, 
addressing members of the National Food 
Brokers Association at their 1956 annual 
convention in Atlantic City. He spoke on 
“Canned Food Sales Today.” 


“The public wants variety,” he told 
the food brokers. “It doesn’t want to 
face a sea of products all packed 
under one label. I think in the future, 
the biggest frozen food sales are go- 
ing to the chains which feature their 
own labels in reasonable relation to 
other brands, giving the buyer a free 
selection. The broker, as the packer’s 
representative, should get the ben- 
efit of such business.” 

Discussing the “Future of the Bro- 
ker in Frozen Foods,” Mr. Williams 
predicted a tremendous future for 
food brokers in this field. He offered 
the following suggestions to food bro- 
kers who are new to the frozen food 
field: 

“1. Carry into 
type of op« 


frozen foods the 
tion for which you are 
you have done a good 
inned goods, then em- 
retail contacts; if your 
best suit is institutional or bulk sell- 
ing, then go after these types of 
packer accounts. 


best suited 
retail job ir 
phasize yo 


“2. Remember you can’t build up 


a big frozen foods business overnight 
- it takes time, study and diligence. 

“3. Take an interest in the indus- 
trv; be alert to changing trends, re- 
member it’s still a new business and 
has its growing pains. 

“4. Before you accept an account, 
be sure it represents quality. Be sure 
the candle is worth the flame — then 
go to town.” 

He stated that there is no mystery 
about frozen food sales. “Just remem- 
ber that it isn’t settled yet; the pic 
ture is still changing and you must 
be alert to these changes. Otherwise, 
the same common sense should be 
applied to frozen foods as to canned 
goods and non-food items. I believe 
that any broker who is successful in 
selling canned goods can sell frozen 
foods. 

“I have met many well established 
brokers in canned foods who have 
built up, over the years, wonderful 
sales organizations of retail and 
wholesale salesmen. It is just such 
organizations that frozen food pack- 
think the established 
broker can best carry over into the 
frozen food field those assets which 
have made his reputation in the gro- 
cery field. There is today a shortage 
of competent managers in the frozen 
food industry. Many packers are go- 
ing to other industries to get such 
trained help. If a large company (a 
national canner, for instance) were 
to go into the frozen food business 
today the question — still remains: 
where would he get his trained sales 
force? He would have to take it from 
some other packer and that isn’t easy. 
But a trained sales force does exist 

in the form of hundreds of experi- 
enced food brokers throughout the 
United States —and with the right 
training in frozen foods, they can fill 
this great and growing gap in a rap- 
idly expanding industry.” 

Mr. Williams added a word of 
caution to his listeners, saying, “Some 
brokers who have jumped on _ the 
frozen food bandwagon just to in- 
crease earnings quickly are finding 
that it is very costly to offer the 
services now being demanded by 
many packers and that it may take 
some time to make the new frozen 
food department pay dividends. 
While there is a strong need for 
good brokers, before a broker does 
make a commitment which involves 
hiring and training men, he should 
also make a pretty comprehensive 
survey of his costs against possible 
income. The probable income for the 
first year should be set at a conserva- 
tive figure. 

“Also, do not be discouraged if 
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EVERY YEAR 
FOR YEARS... 


our Annual Refund checks have been mailed to 
Policyholders. These checks represent savings 
dividends on their fire insurance costs. 


The 1955 savings distribution totaled 


$1,539,490.20 


Total savings to date have amounted to 


$30,296,121.17 


They have averaged 40% on customary 
insurance premiums. 


If you are not sharing to the fullest extent in this 
annual cash distribution, let us show you how you 
can do so. 


Canners Exchange’ 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 
4210 PETERSON AVENUE - CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


48 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SPECIALIZED FIRE INSURANCE FOR FOOD PROCESSORS 
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Quality Control 


Clinic 


Instrumentation And 
Quality Control 


Technical Papers Point Up Importance Of Automation 


he Canning Machinery & Sup- 

plies Association teamed up with 
the National Canners Association and 
the Instrument Society of America 
in an excellent panel presentation on 
instruments and instrumentation for 
the canning industry at the 49th an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, last 
month. The panel consisted of four 
instrument manufacturer representa 
tives: two representatives of the can- 
ning industry, and Food Packer's 
Quality Control editor. The presen- 
tation was very well received with 
considerable audience participation 
generated in a question and answe1 
period following the presentation of 
papers. 

Moderator William J. Scarlett, Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, set the stage for panel members 
with his opening remark, stating, “As 
we all know, the food industry is 
the largest industry in existence. It 
outranks its nearest rivals—steel and 
automobiles—so much so that it is 
nearly as large as both combined. It 
has performed an outstanding job in 
bringing new products, new conven- 
ience foods, higher quality, and bet- 
ter nutrition to the nation. This has 
been accomplished with an admir- 
able restriction on the cost of foods 
as compared with other items. 

“How much farther can we go in 
this respect?” he asked. In answer 
to his own query, Mr. Scarlett said, 
“Competition and the public de- 
mand that we continually produce 
more and better foods at lower pric- 
es in the face of continually rising 
costs for labor and raw 
One means of making improvements, 
and at the same time reducing costs, 
may be found in the use of instru- 
ments and automatic controls. Com 
parisons with other industries and 
taking a page from their own books, 
may provide valuable enlightenment. 
Comparison shows that the food in- 


materials. 
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dustry, as a whole, is lagging far 
behind in the use of instruments and 
automatic controls. This indicates a 
lack of appreciation of modern ad 
vantages. There are, of course, out 
standing exceptions and although 
the available figures do not separate 
canning from the other eight cate 
gories of the food industry, I’m of the 
opinion that canners are somewhat 
ahead of their brother food proces 
sors in this respect. 


Monies Spent 


“Of the eight industry 
groups, an exhaustive study has been 
made to determine the amount. of 
spent for instruments. To 

evaluate the figures, the 


mayor 


money 
equitably 
amount spent per year, per produc 
tion-emplovee, has been determined 
for the nine categories of the indus 
try. Of all the process industries, only 
textiles by a very narrow margin 
saves food from the ignominious cel- 
lar position. In foods (all categories) 
the figure is less than one-third the 
corresponding figure for all industry. 
Chemicals, petroleum, metal produc- 
ing, metal processing and ceramics 
are currently using instruments and 
automatic controls at rates which in- 
dicate that the appreciation of their 
value is from 
nearly eight times as great as in food 


more than two to 
operations. There are undoubtedly 
many reasons for this, and we do 
not intend to imply that all industry 
fits a pattern or that instruments and 
controls should be adapted to the 
same extent in all industries. It may 
be significant, however, that the prof- 
it statements the industries which 
greatest 
better than those of 
Only about 17.7 


od processing plants 


use these devices to the 
extent, are tar 
the food industry. 
per cent of all 
made annual expenditures for proc- 
ess controls and less than 32 per cent 


WILBUR A.GOULD, PH.D. 


Ohio Stote University 


Quality Control 
EDITOR 


make even occasional investments in 
these valuable aids to progress and 
development. 


Problem Solution 


continually — face 
rougher competition, not only from 
like products, but from newcomers 
in the field —convenience foods and 
all other products bidding for the 
consumer dollar. How do we go 
about meeting this ever-present chal- 
lenge? What must be done to keep 
our individual operations progressive- 
ly more effective and more _profit- 
able? 

“In general, each of us is  con- 
cerned with this problem. Its solution 


“Canners must 


rests on our ability to (1) increase 
man-hour production; (2) reduce 
spoilage; (3) improve quality; (4) 
maintain uniformity; and (5) increase 
efficiency. 

“Those are the same reasons why 
we hear so much about automation. 
Hardly a day passes that this subject 
is not in the headlines. What is auto- 
mation? The meaning conveyed to 
the minds of individuals is as varied 
as the number of individuals — in- 
volved. The most simple definition 
is: — “To make automatic.’ This can be 
applied to a single operation, to a 
complete process or even to an en- 
tire factory. It is obvious that the 
problems and complexities involved 
in each progress geometrically in the 
order named. It is as surely a part of 
the future in the canning industry 
as it already is an accomplished fact 
in several industries. The automatic 
control of process variables is the 
‘touchstone’ of automation. 

“An axiom of the instrument. in- 
dustry is that anything which can 
be measured can be controlled. We 
now have several means of measur- 
ing the common process variable such 
as temperature, pressure and_ flow. 
Means are available to adequately 
measure more difficult variables such 
as pH, conductivity and color. Prog- 
ress is being made in measuring con- 
sistency, specific 
index and the more difficult, though 
equally important, variables. We can 


gravity, refractive 


ultimately expect the development of 
practical means of qualitatively meas- 
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Top quality... 
widely adapted 


Code 195 corn, developed by 
Northrup King, has all the features 
of the popular and widely adapted 
hybrid “‘Iochief’’, but is superior 
in quality. Ears are slimmer, with 
16 rows of very deep, narrow ker- 
nels. Plants are heavy-yielding, have 
unusually good vigor. Excellent for 
canning or freezing. Average ma- 
turity: 84 days. 


CODE 195 CORN 
FROM NORTHRUP KING 


Order today from your Northrup King dealer 
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CRCO still leads the field 


—— with improved 
AN PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


The original (IT] 


MODEL FG SNIPPER 


Now even better with its improved and 
more economical drive. 


CE] Single and 


double GRADER 


New positive gear drive to prevent slip- 
page. New aluminum alloy pockets. 


GE mover » 


NUBBIN GRADER 


Gives better grading, greater 
capacity with its improved 
drive and high frequency 
screen vibrations. 


J 
“It’s easy to see why CRCO is still tops. Find out 


how you can improve your Bean processing oper- 
ation with improved CRCO equipment. Write 
today for complete information.” 


<> CHISHOLM -RYDER CO. 


OF 


ea) IF -THE- FOOO:- PROCESSOR: 
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Green Giant, is first vice president 
and George Horsely, Horsley Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, was selected as 
second vice president. Herb Shek, 
H. S. Crocker Company, Baltimore, 
will serve as secretary-treasurer for 
the current term. 


CM & SA Officers 


Machine and supply men elected 
the following slate of men to lead 
them this year: C. K. Wilson, presi- 
dent, Food Machinery & Chemical 
Corporation; John C. Swift, White 
Cap Company, vice president; Dave 
Lewis, Washington, D. C., secretary- 
treasurer. New directors are Joe Fee- 
ney, Canners Exchange; John Fisher, 
Ball Brothers; and Frank Ward, Tay- 
lor Instruments, to fill out the term 
left vacant by the upward move of 
John Swift. 


Forty-Niners’ New Panel 


Officers for the coming year in 
the Forty-Niner organization are: 
David S. Nay, president, William J. 
Stange Company; Frank S. Langsen- 
kamp, vice president, F. H. Lang- 
senkamp Company; E. E. Judge, 
secretary-treasurer, Canning Trade. 
Three new directors were elected 
for two-year terms: Robert Eirich, 
H. S. Crocker Company; William 
Nighbert, Link Belt Company; and 
Charles Schick, Waukesha Foundry. 


(Continued from page 36) 


uring the more esthetic variables 
such as flavor, and palatability.” 


Temperature Measurement 

A. G. Koenig, Weston Electrical 
Instrument Corporation, discussed 
fundamentals of temperature meas- 
uring systems. His presentation in- 
cluded an excellent resume of the 
science of temperature measurement 
— thermometry. He stated, “Any tem- 
perature measuring device only meas- 
ures temperature at the point at 
which the sensing element is located. 
Generally, it cannot correct temper- 
ature gradients which may be pres- 
ent in a wide area. Therefore, care 
must be exercised in the location of 
the temperature sensing element. 

“For best results the selection of 
a temperature measuring system 
should be the one which responds to 
variations of temperature as quickly 
as possible. 

There are four basic types of tem- 
perature measuring systems: —(1) all 
glass thermometers, (2) bimetallic 
types, (3) pressure system types, 
and (4) potentiometric or resistant 
thermometer types. 
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the product you handle is not im- 
mediately accepted by the trade. 
Prior to your entry into the frozen 
foods business, the 
want to sell has already established 
himself with other items. There is 
normally little room for duplicate 
items, especially in the retail field 
and when a new product is taken on 
by a distributor or chain, something 
is thrown out. 

“Therefore, many new brokers feel 
that a different technique is required 
to sell frozen foods because they are 
not immediately successful. The same 
technique that sold other foods is all 
that is necessary — plus patience, 
knowledge and ingenuity.” 


customer you 


Frozen Food Alerted 

Packers of prepared frozen foods 
were advised to profit from the mis- 
takes made by other packers in the 
industry, in preceding years. The 
word of caution was included in the 
report prepared by the NFBA Fro- 
zen Foods Committee. 

“Although gains have been made 
on all frozen food products, the most 
spectacular this past year have been 
in prepared foods. These new items 
seem to be following the pattern of 
many of the older frozen food items. 
First, the number of products and 
brands increase tremendously, as ev- 
erybody suddenly realizes the great 
volume potential that exists. 

“The next step is the realization 
of the importance of meeting com- 
petition — competition not only of sim- 
ilar products, but others in the 
frozen, canned and fresh food fields. 
As the novelty of the new products 
wears off, price becomes a_ factor. 
Suddenly packers overemphasize the 
importance of low price and cheap- 
en the quality of the pack. This last 
step is often fatal to firms that are 
not too well established. 

“Frozen food packers of prepared 
foods should take heed of the experi- 
ence of the industry in preceding 
years and avoid the errors made by 
others. We believe that the market 
potential for good quality prepared 
frozen foods, like that of fruits, vege- 
tables, meat, fish and poultry is of 
almost fantastic proportions. But such 
potential sales cannot be realized on 
inadequate products. 
sumer is quality conscious — and_ is 
willing to spend more, if necessary, 
to get a quality product. This is being 
proved in durable goods, soft goods, 
in the food industry — in all commerce. 
It is one of the prime characteristics 
of our present-day economy. Packers 
must never lose sight of this fact.” 


Today’s con- 
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YOU HAVE EVERY REASON TO SPECIFY 


ANGELUS 


e Lower Initial Cost e Less Maintenance 


e Greater Production Efficiency ¢ More Versatility 


These are the reasons more canners and 

can manufacturers throughout the world are 

switching to Angelus Automatic Seamers. 

The complete line of Angelus Seamers with 

their wide range of accessories meet asians 

round can closing requirements for any 

type of product in production volume 

from 30 up to 500 cans per minute. 
Angelus is the nation’s only manu- 

facturer specializing in can closing 

machines. Every product is backed by 

over 40 years of experience and 

represents the ultimate in simplified, 

rugged, efficient design. 





































MODEL 40P—MSLF 
With chain feed for can clos- 
ing only. Automatic Rotary 
Seamer for round cans 21%” 
to 4%” in diameter and up 
to 275 cans per minute. 


MODEL 40P-DF 

For can closing and can 
making. Automatic Rotary 
Seamer with disc feed for 
round cans 2%” to 414” in 
diameter and up to 275 cans 





$ 

per minute. v 
ae 

(i 
Investigate the advantages y. 
of low cost production, low Ser) 


cost investment, and low b 3) 
cost maintenance with 


ms 


details on models and an 
Angelus Engineered Applica- 
tion Recommendation. 


ACen 
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Angelus Automatic Seamers. bh 
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Write today for complete Ae 
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What's Yeu? 


Supplies ° 


Equipment 


Re seeicageroae: 


Rear Wheel Field Chopper 





* Trade Literature 








Wheels and 
adjustable to all the 
feature of the new field chopper add- 


the 
widths is 


mounted in rear 


row 


ed to the Schultz Shredmaster line, 
made in Rochelle, Hl. 

Mounting wheels in the rear 
avoids running over material before 


New FMC Corn Cutter 


it is chopped. It also permits working 


closer to orchard trees, fences, etc., 
while making a full 76-in. cut. 

The chopper has spiral cutting ac- 
tion, positive chain drive, contour ot 
straight hammers, and controls from 


the tractor seat. 








According to the manufacturer, 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Hoopeston, IIl., the newly de- 
FMC Model 3A_ Universal 
Corn Cutter, will increase yields, give 


signed 
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uniform cuts and reduce operating 
costs. 

It is designed with new concepts 
of automation and employs an auto- 
matic size detection system that pre- 


| 


opens cutting knives to the size of 
the regardless of varying 
diameters. Constant pressure of the 
knives on the product is achieved 
without use of springs, resulting in 
a uniform contour 

The new item contains an in-mo- 
tion adjusting screw for manually set- 
ting the opening of the knives while 
the machine is in operation, thus re- 
ducing time with resultant increases 
in productivity. Operating costs are 


ears eal 


cut on each ear. 


reduced still further, claim the pro- 
ducers, by the fact that the new 
cutter employs approximately 25 per 
cent fewer parts than similar ma- 
chines. 


High Speed Food Shaper 


Designated as the Model 4A-P by 
its makers, the Automatic Food Shap- 
ing Company, 58 New St., New York, 
N. Y., a new food shaper will pro- 





Makes 5,000 patties per hour 


duce up to 5,000 uniformly shaped 
food patties per hour, automatically 
stacked and with paper. 

It is completely automatic and 
electrically driven and requires only 
one operator. Weight of patty is in- 
stantly adjustable up to 8 oz. It is 
constructed — of nickle-silvet 
with no painted or plated surfaces 
and is disassembled by one person, 
without special tools, in a matter of 
minutes, 


interwoven 


sanitary, 


Marking Made Easy 
And Fast 


A new machine, the 25AF, is de- 
signed for marking flat articles such 
as flat boxes, container lids and cov- 
ers. It is being introduced by the 
Markem Machine Company, Keene, 
N. H. 

It will imprint an area 2-3/4 in. 
x 9 in. to 5 in. x 11 in. depending 


(Continued on page 45) 
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YOU'LL BOOST 
LABELING EFFICIENCY 
WITH BURT 
NON-STOP LABELER! 


BURT MODEL AUS 
BURT BEATS FLEETING TIME! NON-STOP LABELER 


: EXCLUSIVE FEATURE! 
te ® - 7 ; 
an e : ; Only Burt gives you this exclusive feature 


.. . Auxiliary feed fingers which 


function from both sides of label . . . 


HIGH SPEED CASE PACKERS and NON-STOP LABELERS piieiiaiasshisiitalaticadiahies 
BURT MACHINE COMPANY = “°°? '*'Pe 


401 E. OLIVER ST. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


ON A FOOD 
PROCESSING PROBLEM? 
call Kobins 


You'll find Robins engineers always ready and able to offer you sound advice on any problem— 
from better space utilization to product flow and handling. Robins advice is based on the 
knowledge and experience gained from working with food processors for 100 years . . . from 
specifying single units to setting up complete lines. Whether you’re planning an entirely new 
layout, or incorporating a single machine in your present assembly, we will help you choose the 
right equipment, or design special machinery for you. 


Ak Robins AND COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street * Baltimore 2, Md. 
THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING 
APPLES © ASPARAGUS © BEETS © CORN © DRIED BEANS @ LIMA BEANS ¢ MARMALADES @ OLIVES e ONIONS © PEACHES @ PEAS © PEPPERS © PICKLES 
POTATOES @ SWEET POTATOES © PUMPKIN @ RELISHES ¢ SAUERKRAUT © SHRIMP © SPINACH @ STRAWBERRIES © STRING BEANS ¢ TOMATOES 
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The Market Place 


News of Promotion & Selling 








FESTIVE OCCASION. As this year’s pack of Genova-brand tonno (tuna) goes to market from the 
West Coast Packing Corporation of Terminal Island in Southern California, Albert Vignolo, Jr. 
(left) and pretty Maria Lovetti inspect some of the first cans off the lines. With them are (second 
from left) Albert Vignolo, Sr., and Eugene Giacomino. This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
Genova brand which they founded on the West Coast to pioneer the packing of Italian-style 
tuna in the United States. That’s why the 1956 pack of Genova tonno is all dressed up in Old 
Country festival-style this year. Cans will keynote the brand’s anniversary with colorfully litho- 
graphed labels imprinted directly on tinplate by the American Can Company. 





Barbecue Sauce In 
Decanter Package 


Mar Kit Corporation has adopted 
a new decanter package for its 
“Southern Chef” barbecue sauce. A 
label carrying out the motif of the 
product, a printed Cel-O-Seal band 
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and a lithographed metal screw cap 
effectively. The 


container 


have been used 
wide-mouthed makes _ it 
easy to extract and apply the sauce 
with a brush. 

Hazel Atlas 
Glass Company, Los Angeles; labels 
by A. Carlisle & Company, Los 
Angeles; and decorated metal screw 
caps by Armstrong Cork Company, 
Lancaster, Pa. Cel-O-Seal bands by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, sold through Armstrong. 


Glass containers by 


Phillips Continues 
Broad Advertising 


Phillips Packing Company, Inc. is 
continuing a broad advertising pro- 
gram featuring its “Delicious” soups 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, D. C. A total of 58 television 
participations and spots and 210 radio 
spots will used weekly in these 
markets, 

Simultaneously Phillips is featur- 


ing its Delicious white potatoes, both 
whole and _= sliced varieties, along 
with its sweet potatoes, in the De- 
troit market on radio, and beginning 
in February, in newspaper ads. The 
company believes this is one of the 
first and most extensive promotions 
on canned potatoes that has been 
attempted in any market. 


Durkee Adds MSG 
To Restaurant Line 


Pure monosodium glutamate, pack- 
aged especially for restaurants in 12- 
oz. jars, has been added to Durkee 
Famous Foods’ 
line. 

The jar in which it is packaged 
incorporates a new plastic shaker top 
for quick and easy dispensing. When 
empty, the container can be used as 
a handy large size shaker top jar for 
seasonings used in kitchens where 
meals in quantity are prepared. 


restaurant product 





Pancake Batter 
In Non-Drip Can 


Whipette, a division of the Cream- 
ette Company, Minneapolis, is market 
testing its Whiz Cakes —_ ready-to- 
use pancake and waffle batter — in 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

The batter is packed in 22-oz. 
American Can Company _ non-drip 
cans with full lithography. It consists 
of water, wheat flour, corn flour, dry 
buttermilk, vegetable shortening, 
leavening, dried whole eggs, dex- 
trose, salt and sodium benzoate, and 
makes up to 20 4-in. cakes. 

Whiz Cakes may be stored for a 
long time in freezers. When ready 
to use, the package should be re- 
moved from the freezer and placed 
in the refrigerator for eight to 10 
hours before using. The package re- 
tails from 45 to 49 cents. 
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Capacities up to 
7,000 Ibs. per hour 
on 1/8” cubes— 
up to 14,000 Ibs. 
per hour on 1/4” 
cubes. 
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FEBRUARY, 


Food lovers say “m-m-m-m* 
when they see and taste 
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CUT WITH THE URSCHEL MODEL “R” DICER 
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Here’s why: 


It produces crisp, uniform pieces that are 
more appetizing! 
It eliminates loss of pickle liquid due to product 
crushing—all the juice is locked in! 
Dices relish sizes from 1/16” x 1/8” x 1/8" 
to 1/8” x 1/4” x 1/4”. Also other sizes up to 
1/4” x 1/2” x 1/2” for special products. 


Unit needs less than 9 sq. ft. of floor space. 


Get the full, profitable story, write today to: 


Seettiendiaiaeametiine nanduaceaniien) - aren oe = 
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FOR A QUALITY PACK 
Az? Lowest Possible Cost 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS . . . 


1956 


Tur construction and operation of 

HAMACHEK “IDEAL” Viners assures 
more thorough hulling. As a result, you get 
more peas and lima beans from the same 
vines—plus a definite improvement in quality 
due to less breakage and damage during the 
hulling process. The finest quality peas and 
lima beans in the vines are the ones you 
save! And these savings amount to several 


hundred dollars for each viner every season. 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


Established 1880 Kewaunee, Wisconsin 





Freezing News 


Promotion « Selling « Research 


“Miracle Box’ 
Introduced 


problem of 
container should be 


One answer to the 
what kind of 
used for delivering frozen food is 
found in The Paige Company’s new 
“Miracle Box.” 

Chief feature of the box is that 
it can be stored flat in a very small 
area, popped open for use in two 
seconds and pulled flat again in a 
jiffy for storage. The company says 
there is no stitching, stapling or tap- 
ing required in either setting up or 
Hattening it. 

“Miracle Box” is said to be rugged 
and durable. Made of heavy duty 
corrugated, it is double walled which 
gives it a stacking strength in excess 
of 500 Ibs. 

For complete information 
The Paige Company, 114 E. 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


write 
32nd 


Langfield Sales 
Up 28 Per Cent 


An annual sales increase of 28.08 
per cent in 1955 over 1954 has been 
reported by The Langfield Compa- 
ny, northern California frozen food 
wholesaler. Highest among the more 
than 30 brands which the company 
distributes was Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods, with an individual net gain 
of 25 per cent over the same period. 
4 second factor contributing to the 
company’s sales volume, according to 
Alvin W. Langfield, president of the 
company, were a few outstanding 
prepared items which made their 
appearance on the market during the 
past year and attained, within a few 
months, a high level of consumer 
acceptance. 


as 


Armour Line Features 
7 
New Protective Dress 

A new protective dress in the latest 
mode of self-service food retailing will 
be donned in February by 15 items 
in Armour & Company’s line of flash- 
frozen meats. 

The new Armour packaging, de- 
signed by Raymond Loewy, consists 
of a close-adhering cellophane inner- 
wrap within a cardboard carton 
topped by a waxed paper over-wrap 
printed in six colors. 

Principal advantage of the new 
packages, according to the packer, is 
the superior quality protection of the 
additional layer of waxed paper. Other 
features are a_ full-color illustrated 
serving suggestion, complete cooking 
instructions, and a price spot for mark- 
ing with standard pricing equipment. 


Dole Test Markets 
Frozen Product 


A new Dole label frozen food prod- 
uct called Frozen Hawaiian Fruits 
is being test marketed in the Los 
Angeles area by Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company. 

The new product consists of diced 
pineapple, banana and papaya, 
packed in guava and pineapple juice. 
It is packed in 211 size litho-labelled 
cans and weight of contents is 13-1/2 
oz. avoir. 

The new frozen product marks the 
first time the company has packed 
any fruit other than pineapple in its 
Honolulu plant. 


Frozen Foods And 
Mass-Feeding 


Has the mass-feeding institutions 
industry — hotels, clubs, restaurants, 
colleges, hospitals, YMCAs, industrial 
been neglected as a 
prime market by frozen food manu- 
facturers and distributors? 

The answer to this question, a re- 
sounding “Yes,” is contained in a new 
pamphlet issued by Institutions Mag- 
azine, entitled, “The Institutions Mar- 
ket for Frozen Foods.” 

Says C. W. MacLeod, director of 
marketing and research for Institu- 
tions Magazine, “The facts revealed 
by this survey indicate that although 
the institutions field has grown phys- 
ically in proportion to the increase in 
population, having spent more than 


cafeterias, etc. 


$9 billion a year in each of the past 
four years on new construction, in 
production of frozen fruits alone, for 
example, the percentage of _ total 
United States pack used by the in- 
stitutions market has dropped from 
86.28 per cent in 1945 to 69.49 per 
cent in 1953. Considering these fig- 
ures and the fact that the total U. S 
pack of these frozen fruits increased 
by 113 per cent — from 206,363,651 
Ibs. in 1945 to 439,929,978 Ibs. in 
1953 —obviously the frozen foods 
manufacturer and distributor have 
lagged behind in their development 
of the institutions market for their 
products as opposed to home con- 
sumption.” 

Copies of this pamphlet are avail- 
able on request from Institutions Pub- 
lications, 1801 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Dulany Offers 
Crab Cakes 


John H. Dulany & Son, Incorporat- 
ed, Fruitland, Md., has added frozen 
pre-cooked crab cakes, vacuum 
packed in tins, to its seafood line. 

The heat-and-serve crab cakes are 
packaged four to a 6-0z. can. They 
are made from a_ secret, authentic 
eastern shore recipe, according to 
the company. Dulany offers a money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction on this 
new item. 


Concentrates In 
Cemented Can 


Frozen concentrated orange juice 
will go to market in cemented side- 
seam cans under more than 100 dif- 
ferent labels in 1956, according to 
George Henschel, general sales man- 
ager of American Can Company. 

The cemented can, which was pi- 
oneered and introduced by 
during the last packing season, has 
been so popular that the can com- 
pany is converting lines at all three 
of its Florida plants to meet the con- 
centrators’ demands for this type of 
can, Mr. Henschel said. 

“The cemented seam permits at- 
tractive lithograph all around the can 
to provide a sparkling, dynamic pack- 
age with greater sales appeal,” he 
reported. 

He said the cans, which are made 
in 6- and 12-0z. sizes, store easily 
and stack neatly, are versatile, meet 
freezers’ rigid requirements, and are 
hermetically sealed to prevent flavor 
loss and absorption of off flavors. 

Mr. Henschel explained that sev- 
eral packers used the new container 
last year, and the majority of the 
Florida concentrators will be using it 
in 1956. 


Canco 
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What's New? 


(Continued from page 40) 


on whether masterplates, typebars or 
rubber plates are used. A speed of 
75 articles (flat parts) per minute 
is quoted by the manufacturers. Op- 
eration is semi-automatic, with work- 
piece held by drop forge pins during 
the operation, then automatically re- 
leased to take-away conveyor. 


Makes marking easy 


Galvanized Roller 
Conveyor 


What is claimed to be the first 
line of gravity conveyors completely 
galvanized is offered now by the 
Rapids-Standard Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The new conveyors 
are available in the Rapid-Wheel 


Galvanized against rust 


conveyor line in all widths from 12 
in. to 24 in., and in all widths of the 
Rapid-Roller line of 1-3/4-in. and 2- 
in. diameter rollers. The new item 
is “practically” rust proof and will 
hold a “new” appearance indefinitely. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


Single Strip Tape Sealer 


A new machine that automatically 
tapes 25 or more cases per minute, 
single-strip, top and bottom flaps on- 
ly, plus end panels, as required, has 
just been put on the market by Gen- 
eral Corrugated Machinery Company, 
Palisades Park, N. J. 

The machine minimum 
length of 7 ft. and is made to cut 
costs under the newly amended Rule 
41 covering rail shipments. 


has a 


Tape sealer protects products 


Here it is— 
The Hardie Jetaire 
Row Crop 

Attachment 


Now you can convert your high pres- 
sure row crop sprayer to a 2-fan air 


blast unit. This new 


Hardie 2-fan 


Comes Complete 


Equipped with 2, 26 in. axial fans. 
The reversible housing can be ro- 
tated through 220 degrees by 
tractor seat controls—sprays on 
either side. Adjustable vanes pro- 
vide easy direction control. De- 
livered ready to run with every- 
thing needed for installation on 
sprayers with either wood or steel 
tanks. Easily dismounted when 
not in use. Attractive low price. 


Jetaire Row Crop Attachment gives you the same unmatched per- 
formance in Row Crop Pest Control as the famous Hardie Jetaire 
2-fan Air Blast Row Crop Sprayer. Ask your Hardie dealer to 
show you this wonderful new unit. Write for catalog. 


The Hardie Jetaire is the only 
2-fan air blast row crop sprayer. 
Its performance in big volume 
row crop pest control has estab- 
lished unmistakably that 2 fans 
are better than one in row crop 
spray application. Leading row 
crop growers all over America 
are finding new ease, speed, 
economy and efficiency in pest 
control with the 2-fan Jetaire. 
Write for complete data. 


Name. 


Address. 


HARDIE & a 
PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 7 


* $048 AMS Stavicte 


The Hardie Manufacturing Company, Hudson, Michigan 


3825 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, California 
1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Oregon 


Export Dept 


Book Tower, Detroit 26, Michigan 


Please send Jetaire Catalog (1) 
Have salesman call [) 





HOTT WINER’ COMPANY 


Originators of Hydraulic Elevating 
4 Equipment 


VINERS 

VINER FEEDERS 
WASHERS 

BEET CUTTERS 

PICKLE CUTTERS 
TUBULAR BLANCHERS 
SEPARATING UNITS 
SUPPLY TANKS 

FLUME EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 
RED BEET COMBINES 
CARROT COMBINES 
WASHER ELEVATORS 
DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS 


ASCOT HE-50 HYDRAULIC ELEVATOR 


Handles any food commodity that can be elevated and 


conveyed in water—hot, cold or refrigerated. Specially 
designed non-airlocking pump — large capacity — will 
not damage product. Available in 3” to 6" pump sizes; 
choice of Weinman or Fairbanks-Morse bladeless pump, 


variable speed drive. 


Write for complete information Today! 
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Sugar Plant Features 


Electrical Weighing System 


Gauging contents of a 2500-gal. liquid sugar mixing tank. 


Unusual instrumentation for the production of liquid 
sugar is a feature of new production equipment started 
recently in the Betteravia, Calif., plant of Union Sugar 
Division of Consolidated Foods Corporation, to serve in- 
dustrial canners. 

A 2500-gal. mixing and 10,000-gal. storage tank are 
gaged by an electrical weighing system for measuring 
proportions and quantities of dry sugar, water and liquid 
sugar. Automatic shut-off of ingredients flowing into the 
mixing tank is provided also. This system is based on 
precision-type Baldwin SR-4 load cells and Baldwin in- 
dicator-controller, made by Baldwin-Hamilton. 

Each tank stands vertically on a triangular frame of 
I-beams, the corners of which rest on three load cells. 
Only one instrument is required for mixing and storage 
tanks. It totalizes the weights of the three load cells and 
gives weight readings of each tank’s contents. Weights of 
tank and accessories are eliminated by zero settings. 

The mixing operation is automatic to the extent of 
shutting off the flow of dry sugar and water when the 
desired proportions of each are reached. This is done 
by the controller when a predetermined weight has been 
signaled by the load cells under the mixer tank. Both of 
these valves are opened manually to start the flow of 
dry sugar and water. 

The tank-weighing system has a high accuracy in 
controlling and proportioning the mixture of liquid and 
dry ingredients and gives a continuous indication of the 
amount of liquid sugar on hand. Accuracy is within 0.1 
per cent repeatability and weights are shown on a scale 
divided to read 10 lb. per division up to 30,000 Ib. Weight 
measurements of this accuracy are also advantageous in 
metering the amount of liquid sugar loaded into tank 
trucks. In this operation it eliminates the labor, time and 
expense of weighing the truck before and after filling. 

Principle of the weighing system is based on the 
Baldwin SR-4 bonded resistance wire strain gauge which 
consists of a fine wire grid. When bonded to a steel sup- 
porting member it is slightly strained under load and 
its electrical resistance is changed. A matched set of 
four gauges, connected as a Wheatstone bridge in the 
load cell, is unbalanced by these changes. Electronic 
amplification of these changes is required to produce an 
instrument scale reading and to operate control circuits. 
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Classified advertising 


LALOR M A Ran GO 


Count 5 average words per line. Rate 65 
cents per line. Minimum charge $2.50. Cash 
with order, no discount allowed. 

When “blind” 
address box and number 


answering advertisements 


shown care of 


THE FOOD PACKER 
139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


For Sale—Machinery & Equipment 


FOR SALE: (1) Niagara 4110-20 Stainless 
Steel Filter 110 sq. ft.; (1) Hope type 18 
stainless steel single piston filler; (50) Stain- 
less Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 10,500 gal. 
cap. (Some with mixers). (25) Aluminum Stor- 
age Tanks up to 3200 gal. cap. (30) Stainless 
Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed 
Kettles from 40 gal. to 500 gal. (Some with 
agitators). Lot of Welded Steel Tanks with 
Lastiglas and mammut lining (from closed 
breweries) — 4300 gal. to 23,000 gal. sizes. 
30 Wood Tanks — 4500 gal. to 14,000 gal. 
sizes. 

PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1405 N. 6th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


USED and REBUILT CANNING and FROZEN 
FOOD MACHINERY, complete plant layout for 
greater efficiency from field to warehouse, 
stainless steel equipment made to order, list 
your surplus equipment with us. OTTO W. 
CUYLER, Webster, N. Y., since 1912. 


FOR SALE: One Model No. 1200 Filler Ma- 
chine Company, 6-spout filler with hopper, 
stainless steel contact parts, less motors. Pur- 
chased in 1941—Fair Condition. 

One National Semi-Automatic Labeler, 
#971. Purchased 1942. Fair Condition. 
One Fairbanks-Morse warehouse scale, Code 
#11597, 20” dial, beams graduated 2000 
Ibs. x 2 Ibs., capacity 4400 Ibs. Purchased 
1930. Fair Condition. 

One CRCO Model TU Can Elevator for 211 x 
300 filled cans with discharge chute. Capacity 
350 CPM. Elevation 8 ft. Purchased 1952. Very 
good condition. 

Three Read Machinery Co., 18” x 48” Vibrat- 
ing Sifters, less motors. Capacity 100 Ibs. per 
minute on dry powders. Purchased 1948. Good 
condition. 

Write P. O. Box 840, Terre Haute, 


Serial 


Indiana. 


Wanted—Machinery & Equipment 


WANTED TO BUY: Stainless Steel Evaporator 
for Tomato Paste, 400 to 600 square feet, 
maximum 2” diameter tubes, barometric type 
condenser. 

Send complete description and photograph. 
List supplementary equipment, location and 
price. 

Write Box 94, Food Packer. 


Choice Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE: 60,000 bushel cold storage with 
10,000 square feet floor space suitable for 
processing. Located in the heart of south- 
western Michigan fruit belt on C & O siding. 
Freight elevator, lift truck, pallets, grader, 
water and sewerage. Fireproof tile construction. 
BANGOR FRUIT GROWERS’ EXCHANGE, INC., 
Bangor, Mich. 


FEBRUARY, 1956 


FOR SALE 


Because we are consolidating and expand- 
ing our operations in Central Wisconsin sealed 
bids will be accepted for The Fall River Can- 
ning Company’s Canning Factories including 
land, buildings and machinery located at Cuba 
City, Wisconsin, and at Stoughton, Wisconsin. 
Separate bids to be submitted for the proper- 
ties located at Cuba City, and the properties 
located at Stoughton 

All bids to be submitted to The Fall River 
Canning Company at Fall River, Wisconsin, on 
or before 10:00 A.M. February 15, 1956. 
Inquiries relative to amount of floor space 
available may be obtained by contacting The 
Fall River Canning Company. Inspection of 
properties by appointment. Terms can be ar- 
ranged. 

The right to reject any and all bids is speci- 
fically reserved. THE FALL RIVER CANNING 
COMPANY, Fall River, Wisconsin. Phone: Fall 
River +37. 


Canning Plant 


For Sale By Owner 


NEARLY 100% ACCURATE 
GRADING 


SHAKER GRADER 
(o- M604; 


Located in heart of Rio Grande Valley) MADE TO HANDLE 
at Pharr, Texas. Operating now at full | 8,000 TO 10,000 LBS. 
RAW PEAS PER HOUR 


| 
| 


es spring tomatoes and juice, oo 


capacity. Set up to pack 150,000 cas- 


cases fal! tomatoes and juice, 150,000 | 


150,000 


cases spring green beans, 


HIGH CAPACITY 
RAPID CHANGE-OVER 
QUICK WASH-OUT 


cases fall green beans and 150,000 | MINIMUM FLOOR SPACE 


cases citrus juices. Machinery and 
equipment overhauled past 90 days. 


Trained personnel available. WILL | 


SACRIFICE Machinery, Equipment, 


Land and Buildings at HALF the cost 


| 
of Machinery and Buildings alone. Full | 
| 
price $80,000. This business is clean. | 
| 


It has no outstanding obligations. John | 
Sherman, STerling 7-3273, 102 North 


Birch, Pharr, Texas. 


PACKERS OF HONEY, Cen Florida. Handles 
raising of bees, sale of honey & its by-prod- 
ucts, & distrib. of same. Has stand. contract 
w/lead. chain stores in Florida for retail pur- 
pose, trades w/E. United States, Germany & | 
Holland. lg. bldg., compl. equipt. for the| 
operation of this type of bus. Owner wishes 
to retire, offering this xInt. sale for some | 
ambitious person. Dept. #7131. 


FREE BULLETIN ON ABOVE BUSINESS 


CHAS. FORD & ASSOC. 
87 Walton St., Atlanta, Ga. 


MINIMUM COST 


With accuracy of grade as nearly 100% as 
is possible to obtain in a grader, the new, 
improved BERLIN CHAPMAN Shaker Grader 
is successfully operating on sliced beets, peas, 
lima beans, and other vegetables; cherries and 
many other fruits . . . backed by over 2 years 
of actual operation. It’s still a compact unit, 
designed to solve the problems experienced 
with reel type graders . . . made to handle 
8,000 to 10,000 Ibs. raw peas per hour or 
comparable capacity on other vegetables . . . 
available in any number of decks from three 
to six and with the features emphasized above. 
Write for complete details. 


Other 


Berlin Chapman 


E guifment 


@ RETORTS COOKERS 

® WASHER GRADERS TANK 

®SCALDERS BLANCHERS 

@® CONVEYORS ELEVATORS 

e TOMATO CORN PEA 
PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


BERLIN . WISCONSIN 
Food Procetting Machinery Since 1909 
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Man-Of-The-Month 


Dr. Louis 
Gardner 
MacDowell 


Director Of Research 
Florida Citrus 
Commission 


lorida has proved the “land of plenty” to Louis 

Gardner MacDowell. Born in Asbury Park, N. J., 
he was taken to Florida at a very early age by his 
parents. In fact, he gained his entire schooling in the 
Gator State and has chosen to remain there ever since. 
His early education was acquired at Melbourne, Fila., 
and he received his B.S. degree from the University of 
Florida in 1933. In 1936 he was awarded his Doctor of 
Philosophy degree from the same university. 

Immediately upon graduation Dr. MacDowell became 
a research chemist with Carbide & Carbon Chemical 
Corporation at South Charleston, W. Va. His work in 
this position was mainly in the synthesis of aliphatic 
compounds. During the seven years he served in this 
position he became co-author and holder of 11 patents 
in the field. In 1942 his excellent work led to his appoint- 
ment as director of the newly formed research depart- 
ment of the Florida Citrus Commission. In establishing 
this office he exhibited enviable administrative ability 
by staffing the key research positions in an exceptionally 
short time. At the same time he entered a Fellowship 
agreement with the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 
their Winter Haven laboratories. Although his group did 
not have lab facilities it was able to go to work immedi- 
ately on the original program outlined by Dr. MacDowell. 
In 1946 the staff was transferred to permanent labora- 
tories and offices at the University of Florida Citrus 
Experimental Station, Lake Alfred. 


Initial Problems 


This department, directed by Dr. MacDowell, was 
originally initiated by the Commission due to the fact 
that it anticipated a surplus of citrus after the war. 
British requirements during the war predicted a large 
potential for concentrates in the years immediately after 
war's end. In that concentrate quality was low at this 
time, this was the first problem given the new staff to 
remedy and solve. Within two years, under the guidance 
of Louis MacDowell, the off-flavor problem was over- 
come by evaporator design changes and newly discovered 
operating techniques coupled with better fruit selection 
standards and juice preparation methods. However, the 
concentrates lacked the important factor of aroma, which 
surprisingly has proved to be a major consideration in 
overall flavor characteristics. In the spring of 1944 Dr. 
MacDowell penciled a note to his associates outlining 
an experimental project to delve into the flavor effect 
of overconcentrating followed by the restoration of vola- 
tile flavoring constituents by diluting fresh juice. It was 
this idea which made possible the spectacular growth 
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of commercial development of frozen concentrated orange 
juice and other frozen concentrates. 

Patents for the process, now used by commercial 
packers, are still held by Dr. MacDowell and _ his 
associates, Edwin L. Moore and Cedric D. Atkins. 

The magnitude of this development is now history. 
It affected the entire citrus industry. It has meant an 
increase in Florida production of oranges, of over 41 
million boxes in eight years. 


Additional Studies 


But, Dr. MacDowell and his staff did not rest on 
these laurels. Continuing projects in the field of frozen 
concentrates include volatile flavoring constituent studies, 
control of pectin stability, methods of analysis for pectic 
enzymes and pectin, microbiological control methods, and 
designs of commercial and pilot plant evaporators. 

The doctor's work also has led into other fields in 
addition to frozen concentrates. His studies of chemical 
methods for controlling decay in shipments of fresh citrus 
and improved methods for the measurement of citrus 
maturity have added much to the advancement of citrus 
as an industry. At present research and study is going 
forward on the nature of the glucosides in citrus as a 
means of determining the fundamental maturation status, 
particularly as an index to bitterness. It is possible this 
will lead to the manufacture of bland syrups from citrus 
molasses, which now are used only for cattle feed. 

Waste disposal and application of activated sludge are 
still other studies being carried on. These, and allied 
studies, are more or less paying their own way in the 
sale of by-products. 


Many Accomplishments 


The energy and ability of Dr. MacDowell is bound- 
less. His experiments have numbered in the hundreds 
and it is a foregone conclusion that his experiments in 
the future with their accompanying findings will further 
enhance the future of the citrus industry from the grower 
to the processor and finally to the ultimate consumer. 
A close friend of Dr. MacDowell refers to him as “the 
Einstein of the citrus field.” Others uphold this descrip- 
tion, and rightfully so. 

His success and accomplishments can further be traced 
and verified by the many honorary and service awards 
held in his chosen field. Even at an early age, when 
finishing college, he received recognition of his ability 
by being elected to membership in Gamma Sigma Ep- 
silon, chemical fraternity; and later to Sigma Xi, honorary 
scientific fraternity. He also was bestowed with a mem- 
bership in Phi Kappa Phi, honorary mechanical arts so- 
ciety. Later in life he earned the distinction of being 
elected a Fellow in the Institute of Chemists and a 
member of the American Chemical Society in which he 
served as chairman of the Florida section. He also is 
active in the American Society for the Advancement of 
Science, Institute of Food Technologists, and the Florida 
State Horticultural Society. 





Added Honor 


Dr. Louis MacDowell, originator of the process 
for making frozen orange juice concentrate, received 
one of his most cherished awards last month in the 
food industry — Third Annual Service Award of the 
Forty-Niners. In recognizing Dr. MacDowell the 
Forty-Niners announced that he is the youngest man 
ever to win the honor. 
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and GET MORE THAN GLASS! 


BALL CONTAINER 
DESIGN COUNSEL 
can help you 
influence her choice! 


Mi odern merchandising is 85% self-service. Does your product 
say “Take me!’ more appealingly than your competition? You 
may have an unsuspected opportunity to step up impulse buying 
with a distinctively shaped glass container. 


Ball *‘Packaging Plus” specialists know how to add glamour 
to glass—how to make your product look like a better buy! 
Distinction may be achieved through bottle design, a specially 
lithographed closure, an unusual label, or a combination of 
these factors. Our designers can do the entire creative job o1 
work with your staff on technical details. There is no charge 
for this service to Ball customers. 
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A CASE HISTORY 


A leading midwestern company had a real packaging 
problem. Not only did they want bottles with more 
“shelf appeal”; the design had to be changed to get 
greater efficiency from new high-speed production lines. 
Ball was asked to solve the problem, and did! The new 
bottle developed by Ball designers and technical special- 
ists was such a big hit that they were asked to redesign 
four additional bottles. Now Ball is completing the big 
job of modernizing the manufacturer’s entire line of 
glass containers ... Another instance where it paid to 


‘call BALL frst of all.” 


Ask about other Ball ‘Packaging Plus” 
services . . . Materials handling, process- 
ing and filling, shipping cartons—with 
experts in each area who can help re- 
duce costs or increase your volume. 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY: :>-MUNCIE, INDIANA 
Offices in All Principal Cities 











NOBODY 
BUT NOBODY 
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does a 
better job 
than 
ASGROW 





e A full program of maintenance, breeding, and research, including commercial scale pilot-plant 
brining and packing trials. 
—This means that the Asgrow strain of established varieties is kept at its best for uniformity and 
field performance. 
—It also means that you get the best of the new varieties—and you get them first—when you book 
with Asgrow. 


e Asgrow pickle seed is grown in California, under supervision of experienced Asgrow fieldmen. 
—This means that your seed is free from seed-borne disease. 
e Asgrow pickle seed is packaged under the exclusive Asgrow Vigorpak process. 
—Selected for superior initial vigor 
-Pre-conditioned to maintain its vitality 
-Treated with fungicide against soil-borne diseases 


-Packed in air-tight containers to preserve its vigor for months—and even years—longer than 
ordinary seed. 


You don’t pay more for Asgrow Pickle seed—because you get much more for your money: 


A better stand of plants, uniform and true to type. A better, heavier pack of pickles 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 
Asq row Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 


Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


1856-1956 






4 <~? Atianta 2 @ Cambridge, N.Y. @ Exmore, Va. @ Indianapolis 25 
CENTURY in 9© Memphis 2 @ Milford, Conn. @ Oakland 4 e@ Salinas @ San Antonio 11 





Food Packer 


Canning Glasspacking Freezing 


USDA Revises re = standards for —_ 
. (single-strength) orange juice wi e- 
Orange Juice come effective March 13, 1956, the 
Standards U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The revised standards replace those which have 
heen in effect since October 19, 1954. They differ from 
the 1954 grade standards in that the minimum requirements 
for Brix-acid ratios is adjusted to produce a more desirable 
blend of sweetness-to-acidity in both the unsweetened and 
sweetened stvles. In the revised standards. a realignment of 
score points places a greater numerical value in the scoring 
of the factor of color. 


Problems of asparagus production 
in New Jersey are being given spe- 
cial study as a result of a 3-year 
fellowship recently established at 
Rutgers University Agricultural Experiment Station. Under 
the sponsorship of the New Jersey Canners Association, a fund 
of $3,000 has been raised by asparagus processors, brokers, 
auctions and growers to support the work. 

Arthur Poivan, a graduate student in vegetable crops, has 
been assigned to the fellowship, the purpose of which is to 
expand the asparagus research program established by the 
department in 1953. The project covers yield prediction stud- 
ies, irragation, cultivation, quality, replanting, minor element 
nutrition and strain testing. 

Business concerns contributing to the fellowship include: 
Seabrook Farms Company, California Packing Corporation, 
P. J. Ritter Company, H. S. Justice & Company, Swedesboro 
Produce Company, Clement Pappas & Company, C. & E. 
Canners, Braddock Frosted Foods, Central Canning Company 
and John H. Dulany & Sons. 


Fellowship 
Expands Aspara- 
gus Research 


How sweet do customers want 

USDA Reports On their grapefruit juice? What influ- 

Grapefruit Juices ence do the words “sugar added” 

and “natural flavor” on the labels 

have on the potential buyers? What effect does knowledge 

or lack of knowledge that grapefruit juices are sweetened or 
unsweetened have on people’s preference for them? 

These and many other questions about preferences for 
grapefruit juices were asked a representative sample of con- 
sumers in a survey conducted by marketing research person- 
nel of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

One of the most important characteristics of canned grape- 
fruit juice, and believed most likely to influence consumer 
reactions, is the tart-sweet characteristic, the researchers re- 
ported. To determine the tart-sweet level most preferred, 
they tested both natural flavored and sweetened juices in four 
degrees of varying sweetness in selected households in Indian- 
apolis. Each juice was paired with each of the other juices, 
and some people received the same juice twice without being 
told, 

The respondents preferred the sweetened juices to the un- 
sweetened ones. The labeled juices, whether labeled “sweet- 
ened” or “unsweetened,” were preferred over the unlabeled 
jnices. Over half of the respondents were willing to have each 
of the canned grapefruit juices except the very sourest served 
in their homes. 

A free copy of this study, “Preferences for Canned Grape- 
fruit Juices,” Marketing Research Report No. 108, may be 


Mid-Month 


NEWS 
LETTE 


February 15, 1956 


obtained from the Marketing Information Division, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Washington 25, D. C 


W. Allen Markham was elected 
Markham Elected president of National Canned Tomato 
NCTC President Council, Incorporated at its recent 
meeting in Atlantic City. He succeeds 
Charles B. Silver Il of Havre de Grace, Md. Mr. Markham 
is president of Molly Pitcher Canning Company, Mount Holly 
Springs, Pa., and Okeechobee, Fla.; Melbourne Canning Com- 
Pany, Melbourne, Fla.; and Markham Brothers & Company, 
Okeechobee, Fla. Other officers elected were: executive secre- 
tary, Linwood C. Yates; treasurer, Wilson M. Jarboe; market- 
ing advisor, John Dingee; board member ex-officio, Charles B. 
Silver II; vice presidents: Mary W. Lednum, Earl T. Daniel, 
Harvey Jourdan, Joseph S. Gugino, Ernest H. Langrall, Newlin 
B. Watson, Carl Scudder, Robert W. Phillips, and Karl A. 
Hirzel. 


Copies of the proceedings of a 

Precooked Frozen symposium entitled Precooked Frozen 

Foods Foods are being distributed without 

charge to those who are concerned 

with research in this field. The purpose of the symposium 

was to learn the present status of knowledge of precooked 

frozen foods and to point out the problems remaining to be 

solved. The ultimate purpose was to improve the quality of 

precooked frozen foods as they are served to our servicemen. 

Copies are available at the Quartermaster Food & Container 

Institute for the Armed Forces, 1819 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago 
9. 


The annual canned Bartlett pear 
**Pearadise” promotion of Pacific Coast Canned 
Ahead Pear Service is scheduled for April. 
Dealer service representatives are 
already working in 14 mass population markets selected for 
“Pearadise” promotion cities. Black and white newspaper ad- 
vertising will be concentrated in mid-April to spearhead the 
promotion, plus co-operative full-page color space with Pills- 
bury Mills, Incorporated in additional markets. A total of 35 
markets will get the impact of the dominant color ad, sched- 
uled for April 15 issues of “This Week” Sunday supplements. 
Home economics releases coordinated with the advertising will 
help food stores make many related sales with canned Bartlett 
pears, as food editors and writers present recipes using a wide 
variety of foods “friendly” to canned pears—cottage cheese, 
American and cheddar cheese, whipping cream, gelatins, etc. 
Colorful point-of-purchase helps will also be provided for 
the food trade. Merchandisers are invited to direct requests 
for sales helps to Pacific Coast Canned Pear Service, 11 So 
7th Ave., Yakima, Wash. 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
reports a successful year, the results 
of which have made it possible for the 
Canners Exchange to reduce its poli- 
cyholders’ insurance costs approximately 37 per cent. Under- 
writing and investment profits for the year, totaling $1,539,- 
490.20 are being distributed to policyholders Directors 
of Continental Can Company have declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 45 cents per share on the common stock payable 


Financial News 





March 15 to stockholders of record February 27, 1956. Direc- 
tors also declared a regular quarterly dividend on the $3.75 
cumulative preferred stock of 93%, cents a share, payable 
April 2 to stockholders of record March 15, 1956... The 
Du Pont Company has announced a reduction of 25 cents per 
lb. in the price of “Mylar” polyester film Consolidated 
Foods Corporation, Chieago, reports a 15 per cent increase in 
sales and 44 per cent in earnings for the 24 weeks ended 
December 17, 1955. Sales for the first 24 weeks of the fiscal 
year were $113,120,885 as compared with : in 
the comparable period of a year ago. Net earnings of $1,335,- 
506 for the 24 weeks compared with $927,305 in the corres- 
ponding period a year ago. 


George R. Vail has been elected 
People and vice president and assistant to the 
Plants president of Morton Frozen Foods, 
Incorporated. He will make his head 
quarters in Louisville, Ky., and will assist President George E. 
Egger in overall management of the company. Mr. Vail had 
formerly been associated with the Birds Eye division of General 
Foods Corporation for many years . . . Krier Preserving Com- 
pany has appointed Morrow Brothers, Incorporated, 32 So. 
Fifth Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y., its broker in the New York 
City area .. . Campbell Soup Company has appointed Clarence 
E. Eldridge marketing consultant. Mr. Eldridge had been 
executive vice president of the company and the change was 
made at his request. Campbell also announces the appoint- 
ment of W. Clarke Swanson as marketing consultant on frozen 
foods. Mr. Swanson has been vice president—frozen food mar- 
keting since Spring 1955, the time of the Campbell-Swanson 
merger . George L. Foehringer, senior chemical engineer, 
has been named supervisor of the monosodium glutmate plant 
of the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company Folke W. 
Anderson has been appointed full plant manager of National 
Can Company's “Kedzie” plant in Chicago Hazel-Atlas 
Glass Company has opened a new district sales office in Indian- 
ipolis. William E. Klingensmith, who has been associated 
with the company’s sales activity for many years, will be 
district sales manager in charge of that office. 

C. W. Carlson has retired as manager of the Oconto Falls 
and Pulaski (Wis.) Canning Companies . . . W. C. Simpson & 
Son, Check, Va., is discontinuing its kraut operation El 
wood C. Burgstone has been appointed general purchasing 
agent for National Can Corporation. Thomas J. Parchem has 
been appointed the “Kedzie” plant purchasing agent . . . Wy- 
man-Foorman Company has been appointed exclusive sales 
representative for Jan-U-Wine Chinese foods. The broker will 
cover the area from north of San Luis Obispo to the California- 
Oregon line, not including the valley areas of Sacramento, 
Fresno, Stockton, etc., which will continue to be represented 
by J. B. Lynn Company . . . Wm. J. Stange Company has 


purchased the American Spice Mills of Chicago. Tom Gunn- 
ing, former president of American Spice, will be manager of 
the new division . . . Jean Williams, for the last seven years 
active in the retail promotion of Lawry’s Products throughout 
the western states, has recently been appointed institutional 
sales supervisor of the Van-Frank Sales Company . . . Crown 
Foods, Incorporated, Bridgeport, Michigan, is the new name 
and address of LaSalle Food Products Company, formerly of 
Detroit 

Four firms have recently joined the National Canned Toma- 
to Council, Incorporated; Gypsum Canning Company, Port 
Clinton, Ohio; Summit Packaging Company, Wellsboro, Ind; 
Quality Food Products Company, Bradford, Ohio; and Coving- 
ton Cannery, Covington, Ohio . . . The National Food Brokers 
Association announces the following new members: Koehler 
Brokerage Company, 920 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; Barta- 
Pfeffer Company, 620 Bolivar Rd., Cleveland 15; and Gabriel 
R. Vinokur, 918 W. Wyoming Ave., Philadelphia 40 . . . Mah 
Chena Corporation has appointed 18 new regional brokers, 
expanding its distribution area to a total of 38 states. The 
Chicago frozen food processor’s newly-appointed brokers covet 
16 states, mostly in the midwest and south, but also including 
New York and Texas .. . L. B. Darling, Worcester, Mass., 
packer of frozen meat products, announces the appointments 
of Harold Hicks as sales manager and Donald Berkowitz as 
assistant sales manager j 

Waukesha Foundry Company, Waukesha, Wis., has opened 
a new west coast branch at 870 Kaynyne St., Redwood City, 
Calif. Ben G. Laskey heads the new office Continental 
Can Company will build a new plant in Cincinnati which will 
double its present can manufacturing facilities and its em- 
ployment rolls in that city. The new plant is expected to be 
in operation by July, 1957 . Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corporation has announced that it is entering the aluminum 
food container business with two plants, one on the west 
coast and other in the midwest. The west coast plant is 
being acquired through the purchase of Foil Kraft, Incor- 
porated, Los Angeles, producer of aluminum containers for 
the frozen food industry. The midwest plant will be a new 
facility, costing more than $1 million, at Wanatah, Ind. . . 


Frank H. VanEenwyk, 73, chair- 
man of the board of Fruit Belt Pre- 
serving Company, East Williamson, 
N. Y., which he founded in 1912, and 
president of Marion Canning Company, Marion, N. Y., died 
January 9 following a short illness . . . Mrs. Madaline Cooney 
Hemingway, 72, widow of the late Stuart Hemingway, presi- 
dent of H. C. Hemingway Company, Auburn, N. Y., died 
February 4 Maurice Leonard Morrison, 45, advertising 
manager of the Campbell Soup Company, Ltd., Toronto, died 


February 2. 
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